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EDITORIAL 



As the readers of this S.V. Universîty Oriental Journal alrcady 
know, this Institute was brought under the management of S.V. Univer- 
sîty on the Ist of November 1956 from that of T. T. Devasthanams. 
During the period of transition due to the change of management, the 
Volume I of this Journal was printed and published only in 1958. On 
account of fréquent changes in the Editorship of the Journal, some of the 
subséquent numbers also could not be issued at regular intervais. 
Volume VII of 1964 was released only in the beginning of 1968 and Vol. 
VIII of 1965 the press copy of which was ready even at the time when 
Volume VII was given to the press i.e., by the middle of 1967 is released 
only now due to unforeseen circumstances. 

Vigorous ejfForts are made from the middle of this year in ail 
possible ways to see that the arrear volumes - Volumes IX, X and XI of 
1966, 1967 and 1968 respectively - are brought out in the nearest possible 
future. Accordingly appeals hâve been despatched to about one 
hundred reputed indologists in ail parts of the country to contribute their 
valuable articles in English or Sanskrit to 5. F. Universîty Oriental Journal. 
I am happy to announce it now that I received scores of learned articles 
from various scholars sufïicient to make two more volumes. And lettcrs 
from many more Indologists are received with a promise to send their 
articles very soon. Volume IX of 1966 is already in the press and Volume 
X of 1967 too will follow without any delay as the press copy of that 
volume also is ready. I am now confident that I can bring the publica- 
tion of the S.V. Universîty Oriental Journal upto-date before the end of 
December 1969 by issuing Volumes Xt and XII also by that time. I 
express my heartfelt thanks to the learned scholars who hâve readily 
-/T^sponded to my appeal either by already despatching their articles or by 
prdmising to despatch them in the near future. 

It is not out of place to mention hère that one of my learned 
colleagues Sri N. Subramania Sastri, the Curator of the Manuscripts 
Library attached to the Institute, retired from service on the afternoon 
of 15th November 1968. On account of his retirement in a very short 
time after I took charge as the Director of this Institute i.e., on lOth 
July 1968, I am deprived of a helping hand in the day to day adminisrta- 
tion of the Institute at the time when it was most needed. 

Sri Subramania Sastri has been associated with this Institute in 
rarious capacities for the past 26 years and as the Curator of the 
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Manuscripts Library from July 1944. 1 feel proud cnough to acknowledge 
hère the fact that Sri Sastri discharged his duties throughout the period 
of his service to the best satisfaction of the Director and the S.V. 
University authorities on one side and the learned public on the otber. 
Though the loss to the Institute as well as to me in the form of retirement 
of Sri Subramania Sastri is irrecoverable, it is to my consolation that an 
equally efficient and qualified colleague of mine Sri K.S. Raraamurti, 
Assistant Editer of this Journal is put in additional charge of the 
Manuscripts Library. 



T*WATi. j, CHENNA REDDY, 

Dt. 30-12-1968. Editor. 
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N. SUBRAMANIA SASTRI 

A NOTE ON THE 
INDOLOGICAL RESEARCHES OF ALBIRUN! 

AlBiruni was oBe of the greatest scholars of medîaeval Islam and 
certainly the most original and profound. He was equally well versed in 
mathématical, astronomical and natural sciences and also distinguished 
himself as a historian, geographer and linguist. He was an impartial 
observer of customs and creeds. He was born of an Iranian family in 
A.D. 973. 

The amount of original researches in Indology embodied in the 
work India by AlBiruni was immense. It îs interesting to hâve to observe 
that even as a profound student of Arabie and Persîan literature, AlBi- 
runi must hâve been introduced to the Hindu vidyas, because, as is well 
known, a considérable portion of Arabie texts were made np of transla- 
tion from Sanskrit texts in the eighth and nineth centuries/ 

1. The Pancatantra was first translated into Persian. From Persian it was 
rendered into Arabie as Kalila and Dîmna, The médical work of Caraka likewise 
passed through a Persian version into Arabie. Practically ail the other versions of 
Hindu texts were made direct from the original. 

The astronomical (mathematical) works of Brahma Gupta, namely the Brahma- 
sîddhânta (called Sîndhindm Arabie) and Khancla-khâdyaka (Arkand) were translated 
into Arabie by Alfazari and Yakub Ibn Tarikduring thereignof Mansur(A.D. 754-774). 

Under Harun Alrashid (a.d. 786-808) the ministers, belonging^ as they did to 
Barmak family, were Buddhists converted to Islam. It was under their auspices that 
Hindu scholars were invited to Bagdad and Sanskrit works on medicinc, pbarma- 
cology, toxicology, philosophy, astrology and other subjects were translated intp 
Arabie, 
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At home in Khiva, AlBiruni was in a position to study the 
Brahmasîddhanta, Khanda-khadyaka, Caraka-samhita and Pancaîanîra 
in Arabie versions. An Arabie translation of Vittesvara's Karanasara 
could likewise be used by him. There were in existence also certain 
Arabie treatises on Astronomy and chronology in which the knowledge 
of Hindu math ema tics was implied. 

While in India (a.d. 1017-30) he wrote his work on India in which 
addition to his spécial subjects, namely mathematics and astronomy, 
philosophy, literature, gênerai culture, etc., are introdiiced. The sub- 
title of the book is "An accurate description of ail catégories of Hîndu 
thought, as well those which are admissible as those which must be rejected" 
Besides, during the same period he produced a number of independent 
treatises. Thèse are being enumerated below : 

1. A treatise on the détermination of naksatras or lunar stations. 

2. The Khayal-alkusufaini in which among other things the theory of 
- Yoga is described. 

3. The Arabie Khanda-Khadyaka, more or less similar in contents to 
No. 2. 

4. A book in which the Karanas are described. 

5. A treatise on the varions Systems of numérations in use among 
différent nations including the Indian. 

6. The key of Astronomy. 

7. Treatises on the methods for the calculation of longitude. 

8. Two Works of Varâhamihira were translated into Arabie by AlBi- 
runi. The one was the Brhat^-samhiîa and the other the Laghnjataka. 

At this time the son of Dhanya or Dhanin was the Director of the Hospital at 
Bagdad. A Hindu physician named Kaôka was also practicing there. Atri's work on^^ 
drinkables was introduced to the people. Vedavyâsa's work on wisdom or philosophy," 
allied perhaps to Bâdarâyana's Ke<i5/i/« philosophy, was likewise to be foiind among 
the Sanskrit texts known in the Saracen capital. This may hâve had some part in the 
formation of Arabian Sufism. A Jâtaka by Satyavarraan perhaps belonged also to 
the Indian literature imported into the Saracen Empire under Harun, The Buddhist 
story, adapted in Christian literature under the title of Joasaph and Barîaam, as well, 
as some of the fables, of Buddhaghosa relating to cunning of women were also 
rendered available in Arabie during this period. 

TxtzXisQ^ on Sarpavîdyâ (science of s nakes), on Visavidyâ (science of poison), 
augurîng, talismans, veterinary art, sex-lore, logic, ethics, politics, war and gênerai 
philosophy are known to hâve been translated by Saracens. The Moslem authors 
wrote also commentaries, adaptations and summaries etc., of Hindu books. (For the 
translations from Sanskrit works, into Arabie from a.d. 750 to 850 Sachau: AlBirmVs 
India vol. I, pp. xxviil to xxxv), 
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Among philo sophical Works, he is responsible for the translation 
of Kapila's iSrtwWîj'a and PataEjali's treatise on Yoga as well as of the 
Bhagavadglta. A sanskrit treatise on loathsome diseases owes its Arabie 
rendering to him. 



Translations from the Vimuàharmottara-purana^ VUyu-purana, 
Matsya-purana and Âditya-purana are to be found in AlBiruni's work 

nn Tndifl. 



As for the works on astronomy, mathematics etc., his book exhib- 
its knowlege of (1) Brahmagupta's Pulisa-Siddhanta, Brahma-siddhanta, 
Khanda-khadyakCy and Uttara-khanda-khàdyaka, of which the fîrst three 
were translated by himself into Arabie, (2) Balabhadra's conimentary on 
the Khanda-khadyaka, (3) Ysixëihamihirsi's Panca-siddhànta-tikà and BrhaJ" 
jatakam in addition to the two other works translated by himself, (4) Utpa- 
la's commentary on the ^r/:a/-5'ûf;»/zzïa, (5) a book by Ârya Bhatta II, 
(6) Vittesvara's Karanasara ; (7) Vijayanandin's Karana-tilaka, (8) Sri- 
pala; (9) Book of the Rsi Bhuvanakosa, (10) Book of Bhattila (11) Book 
of Durlabha, (12) Book of Jivasarman (13) Book of Samaya, (14) Book of 
Auliatta, (15) Mahâdeva Candrabîja's Sarvadhara, (16) and a calender 
from Kashmir. Among other Hindu books that went to the making of 
AlBiruni's India may be mentioned (I) Haribhata's Dictionary, (2) a 
treatise on the medicine of éléphants, (3) Mahabliarata (4) Ramayana ; 
(5) Manu's Dharma-kàstra, and last but not least (6) the Gitcc. 

Previous to the composition of the work on India, AlBiruni had 
translated two Sanskrit works into Arabie, as he says in the préface 
(Vol. I, p. 8), one about the origin and a description of ail created 
beings called Samkhya and another about the émancipation of the soûl 
from the fetters of the body called PatanjaJU According to this eleventh 
century Moslem * Indologist' , " thèse two books contain most of the 
éléments of the belief of the Hindus ", He hoped that the work on India 
would ' enable the reader to dispense with thèse two earlier ones, with 
othef books of the same kind '. 

AlBiruni was convinced that * mis-representation ' (vol. I, p. 5) 
was •much in fashion among those who undertake the tasfc of giving an 
account of religious and philosophical Systems from which they slightly 
differ and to which they are entirely opposed'. While examining the 
raanner in which he classifies the ' misreporters ' and liars about other 
nations we are easily reminded of another great Moslem scholar, Abul 
Fazil, who nearly six centuries later, analysed the causes of intolérance 
and préjudices of races against one another. It is interesting that two of 
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the greatest intellectuals of the Moslem woiid were inspired by tlie self- 
same idéal, iiamely the love of truth as well as désire to rescue the 
Moslem conception about Hindu culture from hearsay as well as second- 
hand information. 

In regard to Hindu religion and philosophy, AlBiruni makes ît a 
point to distinguish between the educatcd and the uneducated classes. 
This distinction is with him eternal. In the case of the Arabs and Greeks 
aiso he observes that the ideas ofmen and women differ according as 
they are cultivated or not. 

"It is well-known" says he "that the popular mînd leans towards 
sensible world and has an aversion to the world of abstract thought which 
is only understood by the highly educated people, of whom in every time 
and every place there are only feW. He is therefore, not surprised thcit 
among the Hindus ' idols are erected only for the uneducated lowclass 
people of little understanding and that the Hindu never raade an idol of 
any supeinatural being, niuch less of God (vol. I, p. 122). In the six- 
teenth century (A.D. 1598) Abul Fazil also took the same libéral view 
about Hindu images-, 

AlBiruni describes the 'edueated people' among the Hindus as 
calling God Isvara i.e. as self-sufficing and beneftcent who gives wîthout 
receiving. They consider the unîty of God as Absolute (vol. I, p. 31). 
Then passing from the ideas of the educated people among the Hindus 
to those of the common people he observes, "that they présent a great 
variety and that some of them are simply abominable". 

But AlBîruni is faithful to Koranic gospel of 'speaking the truth 
even if it were against yourself ' (^wr^, 4, 134). It is therefore quite in 
keeping with his love of truth to admit at once that "similar errors also 
occur in other religions. Nay, even in Islam we must decidedly dis- 
approve, e.g. of the anthropomorphic doctrines, the teaching of the 

2. It is interesting that at the very threshold of his study on Hindu culture, 
even in the introduction, Abul Fazil makes the readers acquainted with his fundamen- 
tal conclusion, namely, that the Hindus are not polytheist but arc worshippers of 
God and only one God. 

This conclusion he poses against popular tradition of his times to the effcct 
that the Hindus are polytheist. He repeats his conclusion at the commencement of 
the lengthy section and reraarks that the Hindus are no mère idolators, *as the igno- 
rant suppose*. The Hindu explanat ion of image- worship is reproduced by himself 
as his own conviction, namely, that the images are designed simply to prevent the 
thoughts of the people from wandering while at prayer. 
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Jabriyya sect, the prohibition oftlie the discussion of religions topics 
and such like". 

The comparative method is a remarkable trait of AlBiruni's logic, 
His logic is unchallengable in theory and fruitful in practice. This man- 
ifests itself not only in the discussion of the questions relating to the 
conflicts arising from the diversity of faiths but also in the manner in 
which he deals with arts and sciences of the Hindus. At important 
points he turns to the Greeks and places Hindu achievements by the side 
ofthose of former. In astronomy, he finds analogy with Ptolemy and 
remembers the Persian, Egyptian and Greek philosophers. 

AlBiruni bas made it a point to collect together ail the good 
things that may be said about the people vvhom he wants to raîse in the 
estimation of his coreligionisl. He speaks of the painful rcsearches 
undertaken in order to arrive at the triuh about the Hindus, their sci- 
ences, philosophy and religions. We hâve noted that the Hindu culture 
that was assimii;itcd by AlBiruni was presented by him to his readcrs in 
the perspective of Greek thought. It is very noteworthy that the manner 
in which we modems try to institute parallels or identities betweeu the 
Hindu and the Greek idealogies can be traced back to thîs Moslem 
scientist and philosopher of the elevenih century. The références to 
Greek culture constitute the gênerai perspective, so to say, of his 
researches in 'Indology'. In his work on India, the Moslems found 
Socrates, Plato, ProcluSj Aristotle, Apollonius of Tyana, Forphyry, 
Ptolemy rubbing shoulders with authors of the Sàmkhya, Yoga^ the Gita 
and other Systems.^ Nor this ail. His comparative method served to 
bring in the Hindu ideas into the milieu of Zoroastrian, Christian, Jewish 
and Sufi sources. 

Arabie culture was in those days the Connecting jink between Asia 
and Europe. AlBiruni was thus functioning in Moslem Asia and beyond, 
indced in the entire Christian world, in much the same manner as his 
great Chinese predecessors of the seventh century Yuan Chwang and 
Itsing, in China and Japan, so far as the propagation of Hindu culture 
is concerned. This Moslem mathematician of Khiva is an important 
landmark and agent in the establishment of Hindu culture. One note- 
worthy featur© tobe noted consists in the fact that while his masters of 
the Ghazni Hôuse were laying the foundation of a Moslem Raj in Indîa, 
his scientific and philosophical researches in Hindu culture contributing 
to the Hinduisation of the Moslem world in exactly the same friendly 

3. AlbirunVs Indiùt (vol. I, p. xlii). 
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spirit as had been shown by the Barmark ministry and others during the 
days of good Harum Alrashid. 

It is interesting to note that both AlBiruni and Abul Fazil in 
attempting to be 'objective' narrators of a 'simple historié record of 
facîs', both hâve exhibited definite pro-Hindu leanings, although, of 
course, AlBiruni's propaganda in favour of the Hindu achievementsdoes 
not verge on the almost hundred percent identification of Abnl Fazil, 
with the fortunes ofhis Hindu eountrymen. AlBiruni's Indîa not only 
préserves the Hindu tradition by describing Sanskrit literature and Hindu 
philosophical ideas, but is a document of the most profound assimilation 
of Hindu culture and Hindu achievements in science and arts by a 
philosophically minded Mussalman. Perhaps from Megasthanes to Nive- 
dita, the Hindu culture has^never been highly spokenofinsuchadignified 
manner by any non-Hindu, (except Abul Fazil 4), as has been done by 

4. Abul Faziï was one of the most distinguished scholars of his âge (16th cen. 
A.D.) in India. His numerous works include, Persian translation of Mahâbhârata, 
Râmâyana, of Bible and many other works. His famé as an author rests upon the 
monumental v^oïk Akhar-nàmaM History of Akbar) in Persian language and compiled 
in three volumes. (Published in British India). The third volume Ain-i-Akhari contains 
detailed information on Indian civilization and culture, history, geography, social 
and religious life. A glance at the table of contents of the Aîn-i'Akban exhibit its 
rough similarity in formai features with Hindu NUîsâstras such as ^ukra-nïti, Kâman- 
daklya-iùtU Manu-nîti etc. The contents are in short as folio ws :— - 

I. TheHouse-hold, theTreasury, the Mint, themethod of separating the silver 
from the gold, IHuminations. the kitchen, the Days of Abstinence, writing and print- 
ing, the Arsenal, Eléphants, Horses, Cow-stables, Camels, Buildings, Building-mater- 
ials etc. 

II. The Army, the Civil services. Salaries, Donations, Feasts, Régulations regard- 
ing éducation, Régulations regarding marriages, the admiralty. 

IIÏ. The Eras (Hindu and others), Revenues, measurements, the Executive, the 
Judiciary, the Rates of Revenues. '^ 

IV, The twelve subabs or provinces, the Assessment of land. 

V. A Description of Hindustan, the Character of the Hindus, Their Astro- 
nomy and Geography, the Nine Philosophies, the Eighteen Vidyâs, the 
Eighteen Purânas, the Eighteen Smrtîs, Music, Râjahîti (politics), Vyavahâra 
(law), Festivals etc. 

VI. Moral sentences, Epigrams> Rules of Wisdom emanating from the Emperor etc. 
In the préface to the Book which is given over to Hindu civilisation Abul 
Fazil enables us to see somethîng of his miner sprîngs of action. The 'love 
of his native country,' Hindustan, is refcrred to by himself in so many words 
as one of the motiv-es impelling him to write this History, We are also told that 
désire to remove the strife and animosity between the diverse races of India 
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AlBiruni in his India, As one of the early pioneers in Indology, this 
Moslem scholar of the eleventh century deserves his rightful place in the 
history of comparative religion and philosophy and in science and lit- 
erature. 

(Hindus and Moslems) is also an urge in this literary endeavour. He wants to 
function as a bridge between the two grea^ religions to be a peace-maker. 
The ambition ofestablishiDgpeace and unanimity is a burning passion with 
him. Abul Fazil's ideals are definite and précise. It is the moral and social 
philosophy that concerns him the most. History, geography, économies, 
statistics, biography, the personality of Akbar are to him but thepeges on 
which to hang his moralisings, ideals and spiritual propaganda. Abul Fazil 
was indeed astudent of ethics, spirituality, life's mission andso forth. He 
was a philosopher. 
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J.B. BH ATTACHA RY A 

VÀCASPATI MISRA'S MISINTERPRETATION OF THE 
SÂMKHYA THEORY OF PERCEPTION 

Vâcaspati Misra's commcntary on the Samkhya-kSrîka is 
a standard work on the Samkhya System of thought. This commentary 
is very widely read. We notice more than a dozen of subcommentaries, 
written on it, by the great savants of Sanskrit learning ail over India 
during the last century. Vâcaspati' s Taîîva-kaiimudi takes the shine 
out of the earlier commen taries such as the Bhasya of Gaudapâda, 
the Yuktidipika etc. If a mis-statement creeps in a standard work on 
any System of thought, it will surely mislead its posteriror générations 
for ever. Hence, if, any body finds out a raistake in such a work or 
even suspects a mistake, it should be his obligatory duty to commun- 
icate his observations to others so that the matter under dispute may be 
squarely discussed by ail scholars and the truth may be brought to 
light. 

The définition of pratyaksa-prarr0na^ the means of valid direct 
knowledge, given in the Samkhya-karika is as follows: prati- 
mayadhyavasayo drstam. The iîrst compôund word constitutes the 
définition and the second signifies the object defined. The compôund 
word in question consists of two components namely prativisaya and 
adhyavasaya. The word adhyamsaya is synonymous with nîscaya. Its 
english équivalent word is détermination or ascertainment. In the 23rd 
karika it bas beon stated that the characteristic property or mode of in- 
tellect is adhyavasaya. Intellect is the first evolute of the Primordial 
Matter, causa sul of the universe. It is unconscious according to the 
Samkhyists. Intellect and ail other material objects are unconscious.^ 

Samkhyatattava-kaumud^ (STK), karika^ 11, 
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Therefore, adhyavasaya, thecharacteristicproperty ormode of intellect, 
is unconscious. From the above remarks it logically follows that adhya- 
\asaya is nothing but a well defined image of an object. This image is 
notdue to the passive réception of an external object. It is due to the 
co-operation of other organs, namely, the external cognitive sense-organs 
and inner organs such as manas and ahaiikara.^ The mode of intellect 
is only iJIuminated by the individual transcendental consciousness. This 
mode is attributed to the individual soûl as its property. The mode of 
intellect appears to us to be conscious. Such transcednental illusion 
takes place owing to the réfection of the soûl in the mode of intellect 
The Sanikliya-karika clearly States that ail other organs présent the 
material worked up by them to the intellect since it is the intellect that 
completely acccmplishes the expérience of an individual soûl with regard 
to ail experienceable objects. 

Now let us interpret the first component pratîvlsayam. ^The early 
commentators such asGaudapâda, Mâthara and S a fi k a r a 
do not take note of sense-object-contact. They hâve not clearly men- 
tioned it. In the Yiîktîdtpikà we find a clear mention of sense-object- 
contact.* V â c a s p a t i in his TaUva-kaiimudl says : visayam visayam 
praiî varttate îîî praîmsayam îndriyam. vrîtisca sanmkanah. artha- 
sanntkrstam îndriyam ityarîhah^ Vâcaspati follows his prdecessor 
R à j à, the author of the Yuktîdipikâ, in the interprétation of the term 
prativîsayàdhyavasaya, It has been stated in the Yiiktîdidika that upatta- 
visayaiiam indriyanam vrttyupanîpati saîtvodrekad arajastamaskam yat 
prakasarûpam tad drstam pratyaksam ityanhahK Vâcaspati' s sen- 
tence runs thus : upattaxisayàimm îndriyaita rptau satyam buddhestamo* 
bhîbhave sati yali sattvasamudrekàh so' dhyavasaya îtî vrtîîr îti jnanam 
iîi cakhyâyaîe idam tavaî pramanam\ This définition of perception is 

mï^ M^^ q^DT ^ gr^fiSi ^jïïî II 

f^ W^s^ mm^ si^î^çf II 

Sâmkhya-kârîkâ, 35-36, 
3- ^^k Çll^'m (p. 42, 1., 20) aad j^q^ ^^ii ^^ ^^ ^ ^^^ 

m^\ ^m,\ ^^mW Yuktîdlpm {YJ^), p. AOA..^. 

4. STK. kâ. 5. 

5. YD. p. 4. 

6. STK. Cal. éd. p. 31, 
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too narrow to include introspection in perception. Râjâ in his 
Yukîîdipîka raises this point and tries to solve it, availing himself of the 
intricacies of the Sanskrit Grammer. Vàcaspati remains silent on 
this point. S a fi k a r a in his Jayamangala implicitly foUows this line 
of explanation but no where maks an explicit statement. 

It will not be ont of place if mention is made in this connection of 
a few discomfitures of the ancient teachers of the Sàmkhya school. The 
celebrated teacher Vârsagana holds that perception is the function 
of external sense-organs e.g., ear etc.' Gaudapâda and Mâthara 
do not contradict the view of Vârasagana. Their explanation of 
perception gives room for varions interprétations and does not clearly 
indicate that adhyavasaya is the faculty of the intellect. Se thèse two 
writers may be taken as subscribing to the view of Vârsagana^ H.T. 
CoLEBROOKE translates the passage of Gaudapâda thus: '' drsta, 
'seen', or pratyaksa, 'perception', îs application or exertion of the 
sensés in regard to their several objects, as of the ear, and the rest, to 
Sound, etc.^". Mâthara in his Vriti writesthus: visayam vîsayam 
praîi yo ^dhyavasayo neîrâdinam indrîyanam pancânam mpàdisu pancasu, 
rat pratyksam pratîpattirûpam drstakhyam^\ Perceptual knowledge called 
drsia is the ascertainment of the five external sense-organs, namely, eyes 
etc., in regard to the corresponding five kinds of objects namely, colour 
etc. From the above two statements one.is tempted to believe that 
according to Gaudapâda and M âthara the perceptual knowledge 
is sensuous, since they do not clearly state that the adhyavasaya in 
question is the mode of the intellect and that the faculty of the sense- 
organs constitutes the remote condition of such ascertainment. 

Now, what is the exact form of this adhyavasaya? When we 
perceive an object do we know it in the form that this is such and such ? 
Or, do we know it in the form that I know it as such and such? This is the 
most important question which has not been squarely discussed in the 
standard works on the Samkhya system. Let us discuss the .problem 
with référence to the standard works recognised by this school of thought. 

Before discussing the problem at a considérable length we shall 
refer also to the views of the ancient philosopher s of India so that the 

7. YD. p. 35, 11., 18 & 19. 

Gaudapâda-bhâsya. kâ. 5, 

9. Sâmkhya-kânkâ with Gaudapâda-bhâsya, p. 30, Theosophical Society Publica- 
tion, Bombay. 

10. Mâtharavrttl, â.kg 
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actual background of the ancient Iiidian logic will be clear to us. In the 
Nyàya'Vaisesïka-sûîras the true perceptual knowledge is determinate. 
The fourth sûîra of Nyïïyadarsana clearly states that perceptual 
knowledge is determinate {xyaxasayaîmakamf\ This is one of several 
predicates of perceptual knowledge. The indeterminate perception in 
the modem sensé is unknown to the ancient logicians. Ifwcpayour 
attention to the remarks of Vâcaspati Misra as made in the 
Nyayavarttika-tatparyaîlka, our hypothesis will be proved up to the hilt. 
He frankly admits his innovation when he says: 

trllocanagurûnnitamargànugamanoninukhaih \ 
lathàmMam yathavastu vyàkhyàtam idam tdrsam « 

Kanâda, in the first Àhnika (section) of the eighth chapter of his 
work refers to the various types of perception. The sïiîras beginn- 
ing from the 4th point to the différent types of perceptual knowledge. 
AU of them are illustration of perccpiual judgments. No where a clear 
indication of indeterminate perception is fouud. Kanâda classifies 
knowledge under two heads vidyà and avidya. Samsaya (doubt) is 
comprised within avidyà; so vîdyà must be olher than samsaya. The 
problem of indeierminale perception is conspicuous by ils absence. In 
the Yogasûîra the définition of praîyaksa is not given. In the 
Vyasa-bhàsya perception has been defined 3issàmànya visesaimano 'rthasya 
visesàvadhàranapradhanct yntîh pramanam ; phalam avisisiah pauruseyas 
cittavrtiîbodhah?^ The jnode of the intellect which cmphatically 
détermines the particular élément of an external object consisting of 
particular and universal cléments is the means of perception. The 
résultant perceptual knowledge is the illuminated mode which is ascribed 
to the soul. There is no formai différence between the illuminated and 
non-illuminated states of the mode, Purnachandra Vedanta 
CuNCU holds that the form of the mode in question will be like this : 
ghatam aham janarni, ghatajnanavcîn aham etc. I shall quote a few lines 
from his remarks in Bengali. He says sàinkliya-sàstre cittayrttîrûpa 
pramatia nyàyasàstrer vyavasaya-sîhàniya ; ye visaye pàianjala " 
samkhyera maîabheda nai, pramafiïïne atmà, cittavrîtî vîsaya samastai 
fiata haya^K Hc clearly states that the means of true knowledge according 
to the Samkhya System is the mode of the intellect. It corresponds to 
the determinate perception of the Nyaya school. The true perceptual 
knowledge of the Samkhya School is équivalent to the introspection of 
determinate perception of the Nyaya school. A pièce of true knowledge 
reveals the Self, the mode of the intellect and the corresponding object. 
The true perceptual knowledge is expressed in the form 'Iknow this jar ' 

11. Nyâyadaréana, J. 1.4, 

12. Vyâsa-bhâsya on the Yogasûîra, 1,7. 

13. FâtahJQÎadaréana, p, 23. 
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or ' I hâve the knowledge of a jar '. He states that there is no différence 
of opinion between Samkhya and Patanjala so far as the nature of true 
knowledge is conccrned. The learned scholar rightly describes the form 
of turc knowledge. But he wrongly describes the form of the mode of 
intellect, the source of true knowledge, since he has not been able to lise 
above the influence of the Nyaya views. There is no différence in form 
between prama and pramana. The mode of intellect, being illuminated, 
is called prama but when it is nol illumiiîatcd it is known as pramana. 
But the illuminated mode is ascribed to the soûl owing to the influence 
of the transcendental illusion arising from thj leflection of the souI in 
the mode of intellect. Yi j îiân abh ik s u in his Yogavarttîka commits 
a mistake in describing the forms of perception and percept. The text of 
Yogavctrîtika runs thus : ayant ghata nyâkara himbarnpa yrttih karanam ; 
îasya eva vrttes caîîanye pratibimbanïïî caïtanyam apyayam ghata itycïkaram 
iva sadbodhâkhyam phalam bbavaîltl natra vises/^h}^ He explains self- 
consciousness thus : buddbes cicchay'âpattîs ca aham hyàdirûpas cito 
bhanartham evesyate buddhyàroham vîna s'dksar svabh~âne karmakarir- 
virodhaî.^^ Vi j ïïân a bhi ks u draws a distinction between the aware- 
ness of the mcdc of the intellect whicb assumes the form of an object 
and the awareness of self. The commentator of the Yogasnira makes a 
very short définition of pramana. He uses the adjective avisista to 
describe the résultant form of perceptual consciousness. But thïs very 
short statement admits of varions interprétations. He gives no illustra- 
tions. The only thing which he cleariy shows is that citta goes out 
through the passage of a sense-organ cornes into contact with an external 
object and assumes its form. He sélects the word cîtîa in préférence to 
the term buddhi. But why ? The sub-commentators arc ail silent in 
discussing the question whether ahamkara and manas co-operate in the 
formation of the image of an object or not. If they do, what is the 
actual form of their contribution. If they do net, why are they 
designated by the term ' inner organ ' ? Does citta in every case go out 
in order to cognize an external object? Do wc smell the sweet fragrance 
of a rose lying at a distance ? Does our intellect go out to tuch a l'emote 
object or to taste a fruit beyond the range of our tongue? Thus the 
statement of the commentator requires a thorough examination. The 
author of the Sàinkliya-karika states the same thing in a more cautious 
and précise manner. There is no différence between the intended défini- 
tion of the Bhasyakara and the actual one of the Samkhya-karika, But 
ail the subcommentators pay close attention to the letter of the comm- 
entator and try to follow it and accept assumptions. The cîtta becomes 
united only with the scent of a rose by means of the nose but not with 

14. Yogamrttika, p. 24 

15. ibid. p. 25 
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the rose, the substratum of the scent in question. The scent is 
identifiedj distiiiguished and connected with the rose, its substratum. 
How is it done and when ? Moreover, it is related to T. How is it done ? 
'I smell this scent' is experienced by ail. Prier to the actual expérience 
'I smell such and such scent' ail the éléments of this expérience are 
subconsciously arranged by the two inner organs namely ahamkara 
(egotism) and manas (organ for constructing an image). If the T had 
been the reflected image of the soûl as Vijiânabhiksu conjectures, 
the soûl would hâve been the object of our intellect and thus hâve lest 
its character of being the exclusive subject. Moreover the two judge- 
ments 'this is scent' and 'I smeir should hâve remained unrelated for 
ever. Ahamkara and manas should hâve also been discarded, as intellect 
does everything and they hâve no function to discharge. Again, if 'this 
is a jar' is the form of the mode of intellect, when it is illumina ted, how 
do we get the extra forms T and 'know* and why is the form *I am this 
jar' not experienced '^ Moreover, the Philosophers of the Yoga school are 
reansts, why are not both the object and its image simultaneously 
experienced byus? Vâcaspati Misra defines adhyavasctya as such 
fac.'Uy of the intellect as détermines a definite course of action to be 
adcpted when it becomes as it were endowed with reason owing to the 
pr;: MÏmity of transcendental consciousness^^ îsvara Krsna uses the 
itrrxi adhyavasaya in a generic sensé. He applies another term to dénote 
the faculty of ahamkara, e.g., abhimana and a third term to dénote the 
faculty of manaSi e.g., samkalpa. Vâcaspati discovers the three 
spécifie sensés of adhyavasaya and thinks that the two distinct terms are 
used to dénote the two spécifie sensés of adhyavasaya. 'This is a jar' is 
the function of manas and 'I know that this is a jar' is the function of 
ahamkara. 'I should take this jar' is the function of the intellect. In 
the above three cases there in an élément of ascertainment. The modes 
of manas and ahamkara are never illuminated by the proximity of 
transcendental consciousness. The mode of intellect is only illuminated. 
Vâcaspati, being anxious to bring about a compromise between the , 
Ny^ya theory and Samkhya theory of .perception, has twisted the 
meaning of the term adhyavasaya. He does not pay attention to the 
defects of his interprétation, having adapted himself to the line of 
thiaking of the Naiyayikas. He, being a confirmed Naiyâyika, becomes 
inattentive to the tradition of the Sâmkhyas. He does never give a clear 
exposition of his theory of perception in a comprehensive manner. He 
only makes stray remarks hère and there. 
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Let us discuss one by one the différent points which he has simply 
touched. They are as follows : 

(i) The définition of perception has not been thoroughly exam- 
ined. He does not show how it is applicable to the introspection of inner 
phenomena e,g., pleasure, pain, etc. He does not mention the sense- 
object-contact in the case of such introspection. Manas, being the 
evolute of the intellect, is less subtle than the intellect exhypoîhesî. 
Hence, how can it hâve an access to the modes of intellect? This is a 
problem which invites discussion. The mode of the intellect is illum- 
inated by the reflection of the spirit. The awareness ofthe mode is 
direct. It is the culminating point of the ascertaining process of the 
intellect. There is no dijRference between the illumination of perceptual 
knowledge, that of the inferential knowledge and that of the verbal 
knowledge. Thèse illuminations are ali direct. Thus they are ail alike. 
Under which division of true knowledge thèse illuminations cor.\t1 
V â c a s p a t i and ail other Samkhya teachers are conspicuous by t'ieir 
silence, 

(ii) V â c a s p a t i introduces two fold vision of perception into 
nirvîkalpaka (indeterminate) and savikaîpaka (détermina te). He quotes 
verses from the kîoka-varttika of Kumàrila in support of his 
interprétation". He forgets his own définition of perception. ïs 
indeterminate perception an ascertainment in any sensé ? It is non- 
discriminating. It is a simple appréhension of a particular object without 
distinguishîng its universal élément from the particular one. Whatever 
else may be the nature of this appréhension it is not marked by the stamp 
ofthe certainty that characterizes oar intellect, Therefore, the définition 
of perception of this school is not applicable to indeterminate perception 
of another school of thought. Vâcaspati is a great critic of the 
Buddhists. He, having much regard and admiration for Kumàrila, 
^ overlook&the fundamental différence between the nature of consciousness 
and the mode of intellect. According to Kumàrila, consciousness 
is presentative. According to Sâmkhyas the mode of intellect is représen- 
tative. The sense-organ is united only with one of the five sensible 
objects. Vâcaspati does not explain how this indefinite image is 
formed, The term alocana of the Samkhya logic does not dénote the 
meaning which is conveyed by the term alocana, used by P r a s a s- 
tapâda and Kumàrila. Vâcaspati has explained the term 
alocana, wîthout noticing the différence in the sensés ofthe term alocana. 
He States that it conveys the appréhension ofan undifferentiated real 



17. Kumârlla's Slokavarttîka, Chapter on Pratyaksa, verses 112 & 120. 
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concrète object'\ He forgets two things at the time of offering this new 
explanation, iiamely, (a) the only sensible objects with which the 
cognitive sense-organs are united are colour, taste, odour, touch and 
Sound. Thèse five are the exclusive objects of the five cognitive sense- 
organs. Onîy one of them is the object of one such organ. (b) The 
faculty of sense-organ is neve; iliiiminated by the Spirit. Gaudapàda, 
M à t h a r a and S a n k a r a are mistaken to hold that the five sense- 
organs, namely, in^es, ears, nose, tongue and touch respectively grasp 
form or colour, sound, smell, taste and louch to the exclusion of other 
objects'^ V i j ïï â n a b h ; k s u in hh Pnivacanc'bhasya holds that the 
itrmalocam dénotes two-fold - scnse -perception— indcterminate and 
déterminâtes". He unwittingly réitérâtes the Nyaya-Vaisedka and 
Bhatia views. Râjâinhis YuktUllpika conclusively proves that sense- 
organs hâve no consciousness. The objects of consciousness are indefi- 
nite whereas the objects of sense-organs are definite, The objects of 
consciousness are eternally related to consciousness. This relation 
transcends time iimit. The relation of the sensé faculty to its object 
obeys time Iimit. Sensé organ is related to an object only when it exists 
in the présent time. Moreover, an object which bas been sensed will 
never be recalled in memory if the particuîar sense-organ be lost or 
defunct. The sense-organs do not rc^veal external objects, like a lamp 
since one of them should be superfluous since those who produce the 
same effect do not simultaneously effecluate. Moreover if it is held 
that the internai orrran is directly aware of such objects as are revealed 
by the sense-or-:.:îis, the assuraption of an iiiner organ is to be discarded. 
Aftermuch considération he concludes that grahana. the faculty ofa 
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sensé organ is the assumption of the form of an object with which thc 
sensé organ is united". He further adds that the intellect détermines an 
object followîng np a sensé image. The so called indeterminate percep- 
tion has no place in the Samkhya theory of perception. 

Now, a problcm arises. This problem has escaped the notice of ail 
thinkers of the Samkhya school. The différent sense-organs corne in 
contact with the différent properties of an object. An orange enters the 
field of sense-organs. The eyes corne in contact with its colour, the 
tactile organ with its touch, the nose with its smell, the tongue with its 
taste and so on. Each sense-organ has its own report. The analytical 
pictures of the sensé properties are drawn by the cognitive organs. 
A complète image of an orange cannot be constructed by the sense- 
organs. If a concrète object is at ail perceived, an exact image of the 
real object is to be constructed out of the materials supplied by the sensé 
organs. A new élément is also to be furnished so that ail the missing 
éléments may not mar the picture of a real orange. Thus, manas has 
been defined as samkalpakam, Manas is neither explicative nor discrim- 
inative. It does not interpret a vague image. It créâtes an image. It 
créâtes the perfect image of an object, transmits it to the ego and after 
its relation to ego places the complex image before the intellect for the 
final détermination. The other modes of intellect such as pleasure^ pain, 
désire, volition etc., arc related to manas at fîrst. An image of them 
is constructed by manas. It is referred to as ego. The related complex 
image is placed before the intellect. Then the image takes the final 
shape, being determincd by the intellect. Vâcaspati inadvertently 
ascribes the powers of synthesising and interpreting which belong to the 
soûl of the Nyaya-Vaisesika and Bhatta schools to manas. He thinks 
that manas distinguishes the universal from the individual and the sub- 
stance from quality, action etc., and asserts the predicate of the subject 
A judgement of perception is framed by manas, It is a synthetic judge- 
ment of perception. Such a judgement is possible in case of presentatîve 
consciousncss. It is a case of discovery, The real character of an 
object may be gradually dîscovered by an intellegcnt knower. But an 
interprétation through an image is unthinkable, Transcendental cons- 
ciousness which illuminâtes only the particular modes of intellect does 
neither compare nor interpret. The faculty of manas does also remain 
unilluminated by the Spirit. 

Fandita Pancanana Tarakaratna in his sub-coramentary Pûrnimà 
on the Tattva-kaumudi has raised this point in a différent manner. But 
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he tries his best to lend his mîghty support to the hypothesis of 
Vâcaspati. He fallows Udayana in his interprétation and holds 
that the intellect in the wider sensé is a higher unity which underlies 
manas^ ahamkara and intellect in the narrow sensé. The term intellect 
is applicable to manas, ahamkara and buddhî alike. The faculties of 
thèse three inner organs are illumînated by the Spirit." 

This subcommentary attires the Samkhya theory with the dress of 
Nyaya logic without examining whether it misfits or not. ' This is a jar ' 
is the mode of manas. *I know that this is a jar ' is the mode of the 
intellect. Thèse two modes are illuminated as they say. But why is not 
the întermediate mode of ahamkara which is prîor to the mode of the 
intellect illuminated ? What is the form of the mode of ahamkara? If 
buddhî is identical with ahamkara and manas, then why does the 36th 
kàrîkà draw a distinction betwcen buddhî and other inner organs and 
outer organs? Why does the 35th karika state that buddhî plays the 
most important role in knowing objects? Most of the commentators or 
subcommentators forget that material consciousness is représentative. 

(iv) The most important problem of realism has not been 
discussed by Vâcaspati and his followers, The mode of the intellect 
is only illuminated by the Spirit. Ail other modes remain unknown for 
éver. The mode, catching the reflection of the Spirit, appears to be 
consciousness. An appearance is not reality. An object is never illum- 
inated by the Spirit. The mode of intellect containing the image of an 
ôbject is illuminated. Therefore, an object remains unknown and 
unknowable. Vâcaspati holds that an object is perceived. It is 
distinct from an image, tt is a public property. The karika also 
emphatically states that an object is directly perceived by many knowers. 
But the problem as to how an external object is directly perceived 
rem'ains unsolved. Even if it is admitted that such an object is perceived, 
do we perceive an object and are we aware of its image at the same time? 
Vâcaspati and his followers are misteriously silent hère. 

In fine, I invite the attention of the learned scholars to the 
fotllôwîng observations :— 

(1) Sïïmkhya epistemology is fundamentally différent from that 
of the Naiyâyikas. According to the Samkhyists consciousness is 
représentative whereas the Nai>âyikas, the Vaîsesikas and the Bhâttas 
hold that consctousness is presentative. Hence the Samkhyists stand 
close to the Buddhists in this aspect of consciousness. Moreover, 

22. Pûrnimâ, pp. 33 & 34. 
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according to thc Samkhyîsts, empirical consciousness is amereappearance 
of real consciousness. It does not reveal objects, It is material by its 
essence and therefore it does not illuminate its object. Transcendental 
consciousness is really unchanging illunoiination. It admits of no varying 
dcgrees of illumination. It is constant by nature. 

(2) This epistemology exercises its influence upon the theory of 
perception. The theory of perception mainly discusses the cognitive 
aspect. It does not take into considération its relation to affective and 
conative aspects. The Naiyâyikas and others are more or less pragmatists 
in ascertaining the value of perception. They evaluate perception in 
the practical world- Hence they are eager to find ont the différent stages 
of perception. The four stages of perception bave been pointed ont by 
them namely, (1) the aîocana stage i.e., a simple appréhension of an 
undifferentiated real object, (2) the stage of the détermination of the 
object, (3) the relation of the object to self-consciousness, (4) the 
bearing of such self-consciousness upon volition through the feeling of 
pleasure or of pain or the neutral feeling of indifférence. Prasastapâda 
is the pioneer of this theoy. Vâcaspati, following Ku mari la and 
T r i 1 o c a n a, imports this hypothesis to the Samkhya school of thought 
and twists the meaning of the définition of perception as given by 
ïsvarakrsna. He forgets the Samkhya tradition and the pcculiar 
epistemology of the school. 

Let us now describe the opération of the machineries of the 
knowing process from the Samkhya point of view. The material knowing 
process is really image producing process. The image like any other 
material object is unconsciousness, The final image which is constructed 
by the intellect is only illuminated by transcendental consciousness. The 
other images which are produced by the other internai organs and 
cognitive sense-organs, remain unknown for ever. The two internai 
organs render valuable assistance to the intellect in order to shape thc 
final image. The external cognitive sense-organ play a subordinate part 
in this task. This final image is well-defined. It consists of three parts 
namely, the empirical self, knowing process and an object. Ail thèse 
images are drawn up in a single image. This image is called pratyaksa- 
pramàna. When it is illuminated by transcendental consciousness it is 
called pratyksa-prarnà, Thus there is no material différence between 
pramana and prama, Thus, thc Samkhyists stand close to the Buddhists. 
This pramâ is attributed to transcendental consciousness. In this 
respect, they differ from the Buddhists. Moreover, the image is un- 
conscious, whereas an image, according to the Buddhists, is self- 
conscious. The assumption of transcendental consciousness has been 
discardcd by tha Baddhist System. The Samkhyists profess direct 
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realism. Botthey cannot substantiate their daim by logical arguments 
since transcendental consciousness does not reveal an object and an 
image even when.illuminated appears only to be conscious. They may 
be classed iinder critical realist like Sautrântikas. The intellect fulfîlls 
its mission of producing an image by ascribing it to transcendental 
consciousness. Thus, the Samkhyists attacb the greatest importance to 
the cognitive value. Thus, the S^khya tradition is widely différent 
from that of the Naiyàyikas. Thcrefore, Vâcaspati Misra is 
wrong. 
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V. KAMESWARA RAO 
TWO VIJAYANAGARA TEMPLES AT PENUKONDA* 

Penukonda is the headquarters of a taluk of that name in thc 
Anantapur district of Andhra Pradcsh. It can be reached by bus from 
Hindupur, twenty four miles distant, and from Dharmavaram about tht 
same distance. The place is also connected by rail and the Penukonda 
railway station is on the Guntakal - Bangalore section of the Southern 
Railway. 

The place is referred to as Ghanagiri or Ghanâdri in the Vijaya- 
nagara inscriptions.^ It was the second capital of the Vijayanagara 
empire. The place is famous for its hill fortress which was constructcd 
in A D. 1354 during the reign of Bukka I,' and later improved during the 
tim^^ of Krsnarâya." There are two temples in the fort, one dedicated 
to Siva and the other to Râma, standing side by side to the north of the 
palace known as the Gagana MahaL* 

It is not possible to détermine the exact d.^te of construction of 
thèse temp e^ because there is no inscriptional évidence. It may how- 
ever be iaferred from a few stylisiic features that thèse tempks belong 
to thc early Vijayanagara period." 

* I visited and studied thèse temples in December. 1964. 

1. MER. 331 of 1901. 

2. MER. 339 of 1901. Epigraphica Indica, VI, p. 327. 

3. K.A. Nilakantha Sastri and Dr. N^ Venkataramanayya: Further Sources of 
Vijayanagara History, pp. 99-101. 

4. Originally there seem to hâve been several temples at this place, but most of 
them came to be ruined. 

5. Thèse two temples hâve only three members on the axis. Pillars with yali 
hvsLck&t, prâkara SLuà gopura whîch are distinct features of the 16th century 
Vijayanagara temples are conspicuous by their absence in thèse two temples. 
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The Râma Temple: 



This temple is oriented to east (Fig. 1). The approach to the 
temple is through a dvSra with a mantapa of two pillars on either side of 
il. The corbels of thèse pillars are in the Cola style.' The temple 
consists ol ±e garbha-gfha, antarSla'm two sections, mukha-mantapa and 
a mmttapa added recently before it. The garbha-grha, antàràla and 
mkha-mantapa stand on a high adhhfhâna containing from bottom up- 
mTds-upàna, patia, padma, hioai patta, gala, fluted moulding, another 
gala eut into compartments and comice decorated with simha-Mâia 
gables. The outerside of the walls of the garbha-grha is decorated with 
a narrow projection containing pilaster, sïïls-kostha and pilaster, narrow 
recess containing a kumbha-panjara, broad projection containing a 
pilaster, sâl3-kostha and pilaster, narrow recess containing kumbha-pan- 
/ara and narrow projection containing pilaster, sïïls-kostha and pilaster. 
The exteriorofeachof the two side walls of the antarSla is decorated 
from westto east with pilaster, pilaster surmounted by a citra-torana 
tomàbyzsimha-lalSia (Fig. 2), projection with pilaster. klà-kost'ha 
and pilaster, recess containing a pilaster surmounted by a citra-torana 
topped by a simha-lalàta, pilaster, recess with two pilasters niche 
surmounted by a solid semi-circular makara-toraM with a simha-Ialàia at 
its top and pilaster. The south wall of the mukha-mmtapa h decorated 
from west to east with pilaster, niche surmounted by a solid semi-circ 
uhîmakara-tora^amthzsimhq-lalàta atits top, pilaster, niche surmount- 
ed by a semi-circular ™^«ra-/<,.^fl topped by shiiha-lalm, two pilas- 
ters mche and pilaster. The pilasters hâve Vijayanagara corbels. The 
noîA mil ofthimukha-ma«tapa has similar décorations. Thecornice 
above the walls ùslightiy projecting and contains sUnha-lalâta gables 
with human heads and figures in dance poses inside. There is a row of 
«.À:.r..above thecornice. Thev™««« is of brick and piastered a» 
overandcontainsasmglem/. consisting of kûta, two ;,i/ J l,to 

Z!Z TeT-'rf'°^'^'^°''''"''''' Ti'ere is a deiiy figure 
moulded out of bnck and plaster in the four directions on the gl Th! 
sikhara is round and belongs to the vesara order. 

6- The pillars in the wû«/j/>ff on either ^]A(^ nC .^.♦J ^ J 

thelepa-hitemplealVoconfainSicoll'^^^ 
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palakas on eithtT sidt of thc entrances of the antarSîas. The garbha- 
grha houses beautiful stone images of Râma, Laksmana and Si ta, 

The Siva Temple: 

This temple stands to the north of the Râma temple in the open 
without any enclosure (Fig. 3). It faces the east and consists of the 
garbha-grha and antarala in two compartments inside a pradaksifta and 
mukha-mcntapa. There is a stone Nandi on a vedi in front of the 
temple. Jho pradaksîna is fifty feet east-west and forty feet north- 
south. The mukha-mcntapa is fifty feet square. The adhisthana below 
the pradaksifta walls is partîy buried in the ground. The only visible 
members from bottom upwards are - broad patta, padma^ gcila^ round 
moulding with ribbon cuttings, another gala eut into compartments by 
short pilasters and cornice decorated with simba-lalata gables containig 
human heads inside. The south wall (Fig. 3) is decorated from west to 
east with - two pilasters niche surmounted by a semî-circular makara^ 
toTQfia topped by a simha-lalata^ pilaster, kumbha-panjara^ pilaster, i^/â- 
kostha, pilaster, kumbha-panjara, pilaster, niche surmounted by a semi- 
circular makara-torcna topped by a siniha-lalata and two pilasters. The 
north wall is similarly decorated. Each of the walls of mukha-mantapa 
is decorated with three pilasters, pilaster surmounted by a solid semi- 
circular torana topped by sîmha-Ialàta, pilaster, salà-kostha, two pilasters, 
sâla-kostha, pilaster, pilaster surmounted by a semi-circular makaratorana 
topped by a simha-lalata (Fig. 4) and two pilasters. The cornice above the 
walls is slightly projecting and contains sîmha-lalata gables with human 
heads inside. There is a row of makaras above the cornice. The gartha-- 
grha and antarala, which aiQ sitnsitQdinsidt the pradaksina, stand on a high 
adhisthana, The north and south walls of the garbha-grha and antarala are 
decorated from west to east with projection containing two pilasters, 
recess with kumbha-panjara, projection with pilaster, i^fe-Â:05?Aa contain- 
ing an image, pilaster, recess with kumbha-panjara, projection with two 
pilasters, recess with pilaster, sàla-kostha and pilaster. Tht saîà-kostha 
in the biick wall of the garbha-grha is empty. The sala-kosthas in "the 
south wall of the garbha-grha and antarala contain the images of Daksinâ- 
niùrti and Virabhadra ar.d those in the north wall of the garbha-grha B,x\d 
antarala contain the îcons of Brahmâ, Durgâ and Kumâra. The wall on 
either side of the entrance of the first section of the antarala contains 
pilaster, sJ/à-/rosM^ and pilaster. The sïïlâ'kostha on the wall to the 
Icft of entrance contains an icon of Bhairava. The cornice above the 
walls is mouldcd and contains sîmha-lalata gables with human heads 
inside. The vimâna above the garbha-grha consii^ts of a single taîa with 
kûta.pcnjira di':t nded sàlâ, pcnj.:ra i^nd hTtti, There are Nandis in 
the four corners on the phalaka. The gala above contains a dety i figure 
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moulded out of brick and plaster in each cardinal direction. The sikhara 
is round and belongs to the Vesara order. 

The rnuklia-mantapa has three cntrances. The vcrticals on either 
side of the entrance in the east contain the Vijayanagara embicm. There 
is a dxàrapaîaka on either side of the entrance. The lintel contains the 
figure of Gajalaksmî. In the interior there is a stone Nandi in the 
centre facing the garbha-grha, There are four rows of pillars in the mnkha" 
mantapa. Each pillar has a single pillaret projecting with a scated Jion at 
the base of the pillaret. Thèse pillars hâve Vijayanagara corbels. The 
south, west and norîh wings of the /?m^û'/:smûj contain iîve, four and 
five pillars respectively. Thèse pillars hâve the roll corbels. The 
antarala is in tvvo narrow compartments. The garbha-grha contains a 
linga on a vedi, 

SCULPTURE AND ICONOGRAPHY 

The following interesting sculptures and icons found in the two 
temples described above deserve notice. 

Sculptures in the Rama temple 

Trivikrama 

This is on the north wall of the garbha-grha. Standing with the 
right leg fîrmly planted on the ground and the ieft raised to the level of 
the forehead, the God has four hands. He holds cakra and saiikha in 
the two upper hands and keeps the lower right in abhaya and the lower 
îeft in varada. Hewears kinta-makvta, graiveyakas, yajTnpavlta, and 
pûrmruka. Brahmâ stands before Visnu catching his upliftcd foot with 
his lower Ieft hand and washing it with water flowing from a kamcndahi 
held in his lower right hand. Brahmâ has three heads wilh kuUa-inniutas. 
His upper right and upper Ieft hands hold aksamâla and kamandalu 
respectively. Hcjs adorned with patrakundalas, graîveyakas, yajnopanîa 
cannavira and purmruka,'* ' 



7. The éilparatna requires that the image of Trivikrama should be sculptured as 
standmg on the Ieft leg, the right being stretched out for taking the mcasuring 
stndcs (Hind. ïco. T-i. p.lôT). In. this example the leg position is vice 
versa. Among published examples one Trivikrama sculpture from Nagala- 
puram shows the God standing with the right leg fîrmly planted on the ground 
and the Ieft leg uphfted He has four hands. the two upper hands holding 
Èanka^r^é cakra. The lower right hand is kept in the varada po.e while the 
îower Ieft is stretched parallel to the uplifted leg. (ibid., Fig 2 PI LII ) 
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Saptatidabhanjana 

This îs on the nortli wall of the mukha-mantapa. Râma stands i 
samabhanga and shoots an arrow at the seven palmyra trees which are 
in a line, Two maie figures are standing behind him, Hanumân and 
Sugriva stand behind the two maie figures. 

Varaha 

This is on the south wall of the garbha-grha. The deity is seatcd 
on a pïfha in virUsana and has four hands. The upper right hand held 
up supports Bhûdevi represented with a halo. The upper left hand holds 
sankha, the lower right is in abhaya, and the lower left hand holds gada. 
A fcmale figure stands before the God**. 

Varaha and Hîranyaksa Fîghting 

This is on the outerside of the south wall of the garbha-grha, The 
God with the body of a man and the face of a boar has four hands and is 
standing. He holds cakra and sankha in the two upper hands and catches 
the right hand of the démon with his lower left hand and is hitting the 
îatter with a gada which is held in hîs lower right hand. The God's face is 
turned towards left. Hiranyâksa who is to be found to the left of the 
God is in the attitude of running away. He holds shield in the right hand 
and sword in the left- 

Durgâ 

This is on the south wall of the antarala, The Devi is seated 
on a pitha with her right leg hanging and the left folded and resting on 
the seat. There are two lions at the bottom one on either side of the 
piiha. The Dcvï has eight hands, the upper right hands holding cakra, 
arrow and khadga and the upper left hands holding sankha, bow and 
shield. She keeps her lower right hand in abhaya and holds gada in 
her lower left hand. She is decorated with karanda-makuta, ratna- 
kundalas, graiveyakas kucabandha^ girdle and pûrnoruka A woman 
stands to the right with her hands in anjalU To the left is another 
woman standing holding up a vessel with her two hands.* 

S. The éiiparatna rcquires that Bhûmidevî should be carried either on the tusk or 
on the left elbowof Varaha. In this example Bhumidevï is being supported 
with the upper right hand of the God. (Hind. Ico, I-I, p. 133). 

9. Kccotàin^ toth^SupiabhedâgamaDnvz^ oî the eight handed vaiiety should 
carry éahkha, cakra, éûla, dhanus, bana, khadga, khetaznûpaéa, cHind. Ico 1-2 
pp. 341-342). In this example the contents in six out of the eight hands 
conforra to the requirements. 
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SCULPTURES IN THE SIVA TEMPLE 

Kàlarîmûrtî: This sculpture is found on the outerside of the 
mukhamantapa and is depicted in two stages. In the first stage 
Mârkandeya is sbown embracing the Sîva linga set up on a vedi. Yama 
stands behind Màrkandeya and has two hands. He holds gada in his 
left hand and throws the pàsa with his right hand around the body of 
Màrkandeya. In the second stage Yama is represented as fallen down. 
Siva stands with his left leg placed on the ground and the right up- 
lifted in the act of kicking Yama on his chest, Siva has four hands but 
the contents are worn out.^** 

Triparintakamarti 

This sculpture is found on the west walJ of the pradakshia, Siva 
stands on a chariot with his right leg slightly bent and planted in the 
middie of the chariot, and the left leg slightly raised and resting on a 
part of the chariot. He has two hands, the right hand is in the act of 
picking out the arrow from the quiver while the left hand holds the bow. 
On the right shoulder is a quiver of arrows. Brahmâ drives the chariot. 

Brahmâ-Worshipped by a Devi 

This sculpture is found on the outerside of the north wall of the 
enclosure. Brahmâ is seated on a pitha in virasana with his left leg 
hanging below the seat while the right one bent and rested across the 
leftthîgh. He has three faces and four hands. The uppjr right and 
upper left hands hold aksamalà and kamaiidalu respectively. The lower 
right hand is stretched and kept on the right knee. While the lower left 
hand is in kafakahasta. On the heads are kirita-makutas. The Devî is 
standing before him in dvibhanga and has four hands. She holds aksa- 
malà in the upper right hand, kamandalu in the upper left, and kceps 
the two lower hands in anjali, She wears karanda-makuta on the head, 
paîrakwjdalas, graiveyakas and pûrnoruka. 

Brahmà-Worshîpping Sîva Lînga 

This sculpture isalso found on the outerside of the north will of 
^l!!!'!""!"^^^^^ I^,^'^ '' ^ ^'''"'' ^^ ^ P^navatta in the centre. Brahmâ 

Sivashouldbeshownintheactof kicking Yama with hïs right leg while the 

hands (rtmd. Ico. ÏI-1, pp. 159^160). The example described h.re tallie in 
gcncraî with thèse lequirements. 
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îs standing to thc left while to the right is a maie figure. Brahma has 
three heads with kirita-makutas and four hands. The uppcr right and 
upper left hands hold aksamala and kamandalu respectively. He places 
flower on the linga with the lowcr right hand and keeps the lower left 
hanging. Brahmâ wears patrakundalas, graiveyakas and pîirnoruka. 
The maie figure standing to the right of the linga catches the panavaifa 
with his left hand and is placing a garland on the linga with hii righl 
hand. 

Vrsabharodhamurti 

This sculpture is found on the outerside of the north wall of the 
enclosure. Siva and Pàrvatî are seated on a bull. Brahmâ is standing 
in front of the bull while at the back is a dwarf standing and holding an 
umbrella. Siva has four hands and holds parasu in the upper right hand 
and mrga in the upper left. He keeps the lower right hand in abhaya and 
thc lower left hanging. He wears klrita-makuia^ graiveyakas^ yajnopavita 
and pûrnoruka, The Devî is seated at thc back of the God holding 
flower in the right hand and passing the left hand round the back of the 
God. Devî wears karatida-makuta^ graiveyakas and pûrnoruka. Brahmâ 
is standing in dvibhanga in front of thc bail and has three heads with 
kirît i-makutis and four hands. He keep> the upper right hand in cinmudra, 
holds kamandalu in the upper left hand and keeps the two lower hands in 
anjali. He wears graivayakas and pûrnoruka. 

ICONOGRAPHY 

The sàlà'kosthas in the outerside of the walls of garbha-grha and 
antaraîa of the Siva temple contain the following stone images. 

Vyakbyâna Daksinâmûrti 

The God is seated under a tree with his right leg hanging and 
resting on Apasmâra and the left bent and its knee on the right thigh, 
Therc is a sage on either side at the bottom. The god has three eyes and 
four hands. Hc holds trîsûla in the upper right hand, naga in the upper 
left, keeps the lower right hand in cinmudra and holds a buok in the 
lower left hand. He has Jata-makuta with a few stTSiy Jatas flowing down 
on to the shoulders. He wears makara and cakrakundalas, graiveyakas, 
yajnopavita and pûrnoruka}^ 

1 1 . The Améumadbhedâgama and Kâmikagama lay down that DaksinâiTiûrtî should 
be ac^ompanicd by seven rsi^. (Hind. Ico. II-l, p. 276). In this example only 
two rsis are seen with the God. Among published examples, one image at 
Srisailam is depicted as having four hands. the upper hands holding aksamâlâ 
and kalaéa, the îower n%\ithé[à.mjnùnamudra, and the lower left in vûr^^/o. 
(ùî. M Rama Rao - The Temples of àrJéaiîam, JAHRS. vol. XXVI p, 123). 
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V&ibliadra 

The God stands in dvibhahga and has four hands. He holds arrow 
in the uppcr right hand, bow in the upper left, sword in the lower right 
and kheta in the lower left hand. He wears kintamakuta, graîveyakas, 
ratnakundalas, yajnopavita, cannavira, kapalamâla reaching below the 
knecs and /?«m(?r«te. Daksa with a goat's head stands to bottom right 
with hands in anjalu^^ 

Bhairava 

The God stands in samabhanga before a dog and has four hands. 
He carrics damaru in the upper right hand, pasa in the upper left, trisïïla 
in the lower right and kapàla in the lower left hand. He wears jctiJ" 
makuta surroundcd by flame, patrakwidalas, graiveyakas, yapwpavita, 
cannavîra, garland of skulls and pûrnoruka. He has three eyes and a 
terrifie appearance.^"^ 

Eumara 

This God with a single face, four hands and three eyes stands 
before a peacock. He holds vajra in the upper right hand tahka in the 
upper left, keeps the lower right in abhaya and the lower left at kati. 
He wears kirîfa-makuta, paîrakundalas, keyîiras, graiveyakas^ cannavira^ 
girdle, pûrnoruka and manjiras.^^ 



12. The prescription in the érltatvanidhi that there should be the, figure of Bhadra- 
kâlïby the side of the figure of VIrabhadra is not adhered to i.i this ck impie. 
The contents in the hands of the VIrabhadra image agrée with the requirements 
Uid down in the Kâranâgama. (Hind. Ico. II, pp. 186, 187). 

13^ This image cornes under the Vatuka Bhairava class of the image of Bhairava. 
Rûpamandana lays down that Vatuka Bhairava image should hâve eight arms 
in six of which arc to be the khatyàkga, pâla, àûla, damaru, kapâla, and a snake^ 
- while oneof the remainin? hands should carry a pièce of flesh and the other 
àhould ht hMinihQ abhaya posQ. By the side of this Bhairava there should 
-bea dog of the same colour as that of its master. (Hind. Ico. I-l, p. 177). In 
thiscxample the God has pnly four hands. The prescription in the Vcitu/ca^ 
i>;tfli>avj^fl/;?3 that Bhairava should carry in his hands the érda^pâûa damant 
and kapâîa is adhered to in this example, though the requirement that he should 
be ridîng upon a dog is ignored. (ibid., p. 178). 

M. The Silpa texts rcquire that a four handed image of Kumâra should hold aksa^ 
niàla and kamandaïu or sakti and kamandalii while the two other hands are kèpt 
in abhaya and kaîyamlambita poses. (Hind. Ico. II-2, pp. 425-426). In this 
example the contents and hmi p^sss are aiiinu the r^quircnints of the texs.^ 
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Brahma 

Standing in samabhanga this three headed deity has four hands, 
tbe upper right holding aksamàla and the upper left holding kamandalu, 
He keeps the lower right hand in abhaya and the lower left in parada. 
He wears kirita-makuta, yajnopavita, graiveyakas, cannavira and 
pûrnoruka}^ 

Durga 

The Devî stands in samabhahga on the head of a buffaloe and has 
four hands. Shejiolds cakra and sankha m the two upperhands, keeps 
the lower right in abhaya and the lower leftat kafL She was karandw 
makuta, raînakundalas^ gîrdle with simUa-lalata^ buckle and pûrnoruka. 
She has fierce tusks protruding to the sides.^' 

ARCHITECTURAL FEATURES 

The two temples desctibed -above contain lome important archi- 
tectural features. In the case of the Siva temple the garbha-grha and 
antarala are sarrounded by a pradaksma whcreas the Râma temp^te does 
not contain a pradaks^ii^, în the Siva temple we find two varieties of 
pillar corbels. The corbels of the pîllarp in rhc mukha-ntantapa contain 
fourarms in the four sides with tht fully developed bodigai hangihg on 
their und&rside. The corbles of ihe pillars in the pradaksin^ havc the roll 
and leaf at either end." The outerside of the walis of the pradaksîna in 

15. Among published exampies, an image at Kumbàkonam has throehe^cjs, sjtands 
in samabhahga and has four hands, three of which are similar to this image but 
the lower left hand is fc€f]pt at katL (K.A.N. Sastri: The Cflto/PLXVIII, Fig.43); 

16. Durgâ of the four handed variety should carry cakra and sankha m the t^o 
upper hands, keeping the lower rtght in abhaya and the lower left in ^afûA:û 
poses, (Hind. Ico. 1-2, 341). In this example the .position and contents of 
ali the other hands excepting in the case of the lower lefi hand taJly with the 
requirements. Among the published examples a sculpture at Drafcsharama has 
éahkha and cakra in the t-^'O upper hands while the lower right is m-ûhhaya 
and the lower left in kaîyav lambîîa. (Dr. M. Rama Rao : The Mïméàvara 
Temple ofDrâksârSma 3 AHUS, XKIV), '; 

17. The same type of corbels are found in some Kâkaîlya and Vijayanai&ara temples. 
The pilasters on the outerside of the walls of the Tripurântakesvana temple at 
Tnpiirantaka;in, aiwl those on the outerside of the mukha-mantQpa of the 
Mallikârjuna tepnole, ailam contain Seisimilar type of corbels. Thepialson 
either side of passage in the gopura of the Padmâvatï teiwple, Tiruchànur 
(Chittoor District Andhra-Praxïesh) contain pillars with similar corbeîs. The 
Tripurântake^varra temple of Tripurantakam was re-constructedby the Jî^|ytfl/;>'a 
king<janajjaîiîderva in a.d. 1255 (MER. 171 of,I905). The rrtukha-mif^fapia' of the 
Srisailam tempte was constructed by Harihara II in a.d. 1405. The gopura of the 
Tiruchanur temple belongs to the Sixteenth century a.d. as known from its 
ar»;hiiectural feaïures. •'' 
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the Siva temple îs decorated with pilasters, niches surmountcd by semi- 
circular makara-toranas topped by simba-lalatas, and sâla-kôsfhas, The 
combinatîon of niche surmounted by semi-circular makara-torana and 
s^ldf'kbstha found hère is notcworthy. The outerside of the pradaksjna 
walls of the Siva temple and the outerside of the walls of the Râma 
temple contain pilasters surmounted by semi-circular makara-toranas 
topped by sîmhalalntas}^* Pilaster surmounted by a citra-torana with a 
sîmha-lalata at its top found on the outerside of the wall of the mukha- 
montapa of the Siva temple is another important feature. 

Pilaster surmounted by a semi-circular citra-torana with a sîmha- 
îalc^ta above is found on the north wall of the Varadaràja temple at 
Hangalà (on the Mysore-Ooty Road), belonging the tenth century a.d. 
''Th.t garbha-gf ha 2iVià sukanïïsi hâve worn out octagonal cornices on their 
basement and their outer walls are decorated with a number of niches 
and canopied pilasters. But the tops of thèse canopies hâve generally 
horse-shoe-shaped dômes with interesting floral and other ornamental 
dasigns and definitely horse-shoe-shaped inset spaces"^* 

18. On the outerside of the walls of the Manikanthesvara temple aiid the Kâsï- 
viive^vara shrine at Kalahasti therc are pilasters snrmounted by makara- 
toranas. In some cases in thèse examples the plumes of the makara stop at the 
phaîaka of the pilaster while in others they hang down to the sides. The Mani_ 
kanthisvara temple at Kalahasti was built by a Cola king, Tribhuvana cakra- 
vartin Vîrarâjêndra Coiadeva in a.d, 1074 (MER. 197 of 1906), So this feature 
which is found in the C5/<7 style survived into the Vijayanagara architecture 
with slight changes. 

J9. Annual Report of the Mysorc Archaeological Department for the year 1937, 
p.p. 17, 18, pi. III, fîg. 3. 

GLOSSARY 

Adhisthâna ... ... Base. 

Antarâla ... ... Ante-chamber. 

Garbha-grha ... ... Sanctum. 

Mukha-mantapa ... ... Hall before the Antarâla 

Pradaksina ... ... Ambulatory, 

ââlâ-kôstha ... ,.. Niche with the top Hke a sâlâ. 

Vimâna ... ... Tower rising above the sanctum. 

Aksa-mâlâ ... ... Rosary of beads. 

Cannavîra ... ... Anornament hung round theneck 

by £ string so as to lie over the chest 

Graiveyak* ... ... Neckomament. 

Pïîrnoruka ... ... Trousess. 

Samabhanga ... ... Pody with no bends. 

Vîrâsana Sitting with the left leg bent at the 

knee and resting on the seat and the 
right leg hanging. 

Yajnopavîta Sacrcd thread. 
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V. ANJANEYA SARMA 

THE SABDA-BRAHMAN AND THE PRASTHÀNA-TRAYA 

That Word, thought and object are interrelated and inséparable is 
évident in our expérience. For the knowledge of the one is not possible 
without the knowledge of the othcr. To know either of them is to know 
ail of them and their knowledge is one single cognitive unit pertaining to 
an entity of which the Word, the thought (or meaning) and tjie object 
are but three significations, Différence between them does exist in 
empirical usage (vyavahara). There are three idealistic philosophies in 
India which hâve studied thèse three aspects from the absolutist point of 
View. The Buddhists hold that an object is not independent of its 
knowledge^ But in the final analysis the nature of both is sûnya* The 
Advaita philosophers maîntain that the knowledge alone matters and 
it is the ultimate reality, the object being a mère appearance, anirva- 
caniya} There is another school of philosophers i.e.» the Grammarians 
who believe in the word (sabda-tattm) as the ultimate principle*, The 
word is for the Grammarian what Brahman is for the Advaîtin, Hence 
it is called the Sabda-brahman^ The most notable champion of thîs 

h Dignâga as quoted by Kamala^îla on the rar/va^^/i^m/w (Gaekwad's Oriental 
Séries), vol. ], p. 582: 

2. Khandana-khanda-khûdya (Chowkhamba Sanskrit Séries No* 476) p. 186 : 
3- Vâkyapadïya^l^dM Sanskrit Séries, 124) L 1 : 
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theory is Bhartrhari, whose followers lîke Punyarâja hâve even 
tried to fit this theory in the framework of the Advaita technique*. They 
are not totally unjustified in doing so, because of the strikîng similarities 
between the two Systems. The ultimate reality is one for both; it is 
immanent and transcendental as well. The whole process of création 
in the form of the unîverse is based on this principle. And reah'zation 
of this is the sole aim of life. But diflFerences between thèse two are of 
vital importance. The Sabda-brahman is the cause of the création by 
virtue of its numerous powers like kalasakîU its création and its powers 
being real unlike the avidya in Advaita, Nevertheless, Bhartrhari has 
no hésitation to say that ultimate reality is one*. And the means of getting 
at that is also the kabda and Vedas and especially the pranavcf. As the 
othtx constitatnXs of ûit prasîhïïna-traya oï the Vedanta 'çh.ïloso^hy, i.e., 
the Brahma-sûîras and the Bhagavad-Gttà are based on the srutîs^ we 
hâve every rcason to evaluate the philosophy of the Sàbda-îattva from 
the standpoint of the prastMna-traya. The purpose of the présent 
paper is restricted to discussing the dcsirability of the ultimate reality 
being callediaWûf alone. Do es the authority of the three-fold testi- 
mony sanction it ? Which of the two Systems, the Sabda-brama^vada and 
^^/vaf/ûf, reflects the spirit of the irwrfj ? An attempt is made hère to 
study thèse questions without interfering with the sound logic of 
Bhartrhari 's philosophy. For he himself admits that reason should 
not go against the srutis\ 

Bhartrhari calls the Sabda-brahman aksara and equates it with 
the pranava; the upanîshadîc passages like * asabdam aspanam ' (Katho^ 
panisadf 111-15), which describe the suprême principle as beyond words, 
according to this theory, mean that the suprême is beyond any artîculate 
speech. Similarly the sruîis distinguishing the Para-brahman or the 



4. Gaurinath Sastri : The Philosophy ofWord and Meaning, pp. 13 and 14 

5. Vâkyapadïya. L 2: içq3^ ^^^!^ 

6. ibid., L9: 

pjî wm^^\ Çf^RiR^tM 11 

7. ibid.. 1.136: 

The Word apaéyatâm is significant. Reasonîng on the ïifles of scfîpfures 
helps only those who are ignorant, and not those who have'had intuition of the 
suprême word which he indicates by expressions like paéyanth madhyamâ and 
vaikharl being grosser forms of the word-experience. Other expressions arc 
pratibhâ and sphota (internai one). 
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hîgher from the Sabda-brahman or the lower also are taken to support the 
Grammarian's doctorine, for the sabda is equated with Para-brahman 
by him*. 

Even some of the maxims in the Brahma-sûtra apparently support 
the Grammarian's view of the ultimate reality^ So does the Bhagavad- 

But the Advaitin would interpret the same passages in support of 
his doctrine oî Para-brahman. Thus the word aksara is taken to mean 
indestructible or eternal in the etymological sensé and not letter (or 
Word) in the popular sensé ; and the Para-brahman is akisara or eternah 
The krutîs 'asabdam\ 'avag amanah' (Br. A. Up. Hl-viii-S), avaki (Ch. Up. 
in-xiv-2 and 4) and the like mean only the Para-brahman since ît is 
beyond speech, beyond mind. Further the Chandogya Upanisad says 
that the word is bhautîka or material (VI-v-3, 4 : tejomayi vZtk). Though 
some Upanîsads identify the suprême reality with the pranava^ it is only 



8: Mundaka Upanisad ïA-4 6c 5: g j^^....W %PRr ^....SPT ^F ^Pfï 



I Of the ten chief Upanîsads, the Isâvasya does not discuss the 
problera of word at ail; the Kena and Aitareya exclusively deny the identy of 
word with the Absolute. The remaining seven state both the identity and the 
différence. 

Of the hundred and two minor Upanîsads the titles of about half a dozea 
include the words like nâda or bindu which bear upon the éabda-tativa, About 
eight of them state both the identity and the différence between the word and 
theAbsolufe. Not less than thirty positively accept the identity while about 
twenty two deny it. The Maitrâyanlya (VI-22), Tripuraîâpani (V-17), Brah- 
mabindu (IV-16), and Yogaéikha (III-2), mention éabda-brahman. The Hamsa 
(2), Yogaéikha (III-3, 4, 5, VI-48;, Yoffakundalî {ÏI-18, 19), FaramakamsaparU 
vrâjaka, Aksamâla, Annapûrna (y^ZS, 89) mention the technical words lîke/7ûr5, 
paÈyantJ^ madhyamâ and vaîkhafî of the jâabda-brahma philosophy. See làâdya- 
stottaraéatopanîsads, Nirnayasagar Press, Bombay, 1925. 

9. i.îii-10; 3l^ïï^?r?cl^: I 

i-iii-28: 5r3? ^ %nïï: R^îi; Rcq^rs^îiï^iï'^ i 

And commenting on thèse the Advaitins hâve refuted the Grammarian's 
theory of iabda^whoTGby it is évident that thèse maxims could also refer to 
that theory (See the éâhkara-bhâsya and Appayyadïksita*s Nyâyaraksamatfl 
on the above sutrâs), 

10, We find the phrase éabda-brahman mentioned in VI-44, whatever the meaning 
given by différent commenta tors. 

Also see VIIMl and 13 ^tft^^^^ ^ and 21; X-34î XI-18&38; 
XII-3. 
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a symbol of it and the actual expérience lies beyond the contemplation 
of ihe prtmava" vfhich is only a means to the former and which ceases 
to continue in the realm of Absolute expérience, because it is mithys. 
Supposing there is a sharp gap or void between the expérience of the 
Absolute and this means, the means when adopted to the extrême 
prépares the aspirant to take a sudden leap into the Absolute across the 
void or to receive a sudden burst of the Absolute even as satori in the 
Zen Buddhism". And the usefulness of the means of contemplation 
stops with this. That is why the Absolute is said to transcend descrip- 
tion, contemplation and everything that an aspirant can put forth through 
his efforts. This must be the import of those srutis that speak of 
Brahmanas beyond words and which seem to contradict those passages 
which equate Brahman with the word, i.e., pranava. If one foUows the 
latter, as the Grammarian would do, one finds that the contemplation of 
/>rfl«avaisalmostthe only means which is an unbroken journey to the 
Absolute because both the means and the end are of verbal nature ; 
there is no room to suppose the existence of any void in between thé 
means and the end. It is that the sàdhaka who passes from the means to 
the end passes only from the limited to the unlimited expérience of the 
samereality. And according to the Grammarian, the means would be 
as real as the end. 

1 • ^t!'"^^ *''^ ^'' °"^"^" °^ individual expérience, rather than of 
logic. Mayb e it is the conviction of the Grammarian resulting from his 

11. Tie mostemphaticof ail imls thatspeak of theidentity ofthe Suprême with 
thej,w«flvû,stbeM5«rf«fc;,o;,a„/,ûrfbeginningwith ^jïR^^I^fîT^ ^ , 
&nka« i„ his commentary seems to admit in uneqmvocol terms this identity ■ 
...m^ ^fm-- miir^;^^ mm^!^ I But he later procceds 

^eBratoan th at is différent from both: ^^^^^ ^^m ^(^m\' 

^^iîWiïï^ftt ^ ^; ^ ^ ^^^^^ ^^^ j^^ 
M-^^ „ And according to Advaita. Brahman is only 

;:23s-i?i=irLïïe=hS^^^^^^^ 

12. Hubert Benoit: The Suprême Doctrine do 5 * 1 1 -;. « c , • 

tedly when we bave exhansted ^n ^Z' ! '^f'"'' cornes to us unexpec- 

called great doubt. Sefp g/ ^L??'"' ° ^""^ '^*"«"- ^h" gap is 
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intuition of the word that prompts him to describe the reality as word 
even at the transcendental level. But for those whose prédilections are 
for Advaita feel that according to the prasîhana-traya, the Sabda-brahman 
is not the Absolute, as is evidenced also by the commentators of 
Bhartrhari who hâve interprcted his philosophy in terms of Advaita. 
Bhartrhari himself seems to indicate that the means to attain the 
Absolute falls within the range of the mîthya^\ It is also suggested by 
some that Bhartrhari' s view on the nature of the world is àiAa^a- 
vada}^ From ail thèse, it follows Bhartrhari is not fagainst the 
Advaita theory.^^ Yet it would be an important study if various texts in 
the prasthana-traya referring to the two types of Brahman, para and 
apara and to their différence and identity are examined in détail in their 
own context. 

13. Vâkyapadlya 11-240: ^^^ Sf^ ^%{^ ciÏÏ: ^^ ^^ Il If the iabba 

be the means, it would also be miîhya, éankara also admits that whiJe the 
means is mithyâ, the effect produced by it is reaL See his commentary on the 

Brahma-sûîra II-i-14 beginaing with %^ ^H^ ^[î?f^I#T Wfil^ 

mX^^l^ ^&*îi%: upto ^ %2TgqïTtoTO ^ri^^T^ ^^f ; ^^- 

14. The Philosophy of^ord and Meanîng, p. 64, stanza VI-I-1 19: 

^?ÏÏ^: STÎ^flM^ ^5[Ç^f^«r?î^ Il is clted to indicate the concept of 

âbhâsa. 

15. Bhattoji. himself a grammarian, has the following observation made on 

Bhartrhari in the éabdakaustubha (Chowkhamba Sanskrit Séries No. 6), p. 12: 

This he concludes after quoting Bhartrhari himself on the two views on sphoîa: 
^l^ifl Hftî^r^t^t^^^^ and ÇWTPÏÏ^g ^FTPPiïfe^ ^^\ I 
The latter line indicates Bhartrhari's opinion in which the fundamentals of 
Advaita are taken for granted. His doctrine does not militate against them. 
But from the other direction, l^ankara is also said to hâve admitted J/^A^ffl 
which is sentient in spite of his criticism of it in his commentary on the 
Brahma-sûtra. See Anantakrishna Sastri: Sanskrit Introduction to Vyakhyas 
on the Brahmasiddhi (Madras Government Oriental Séries No. CLXI) 
pp. 21 and 22. 
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C. B. RAWAT 

MORPHOLOGY OF HINDI PRONOUN 

The pronominal forms of Hindi présent many problems of struc- 
tural analysis. The problems are mostly due to some formai irregula- 
rities exhibited by them. The historical process of évolution is partly 
responsible for such irregularities. The older inflectional forms, other- 
wise lost, linger in this area of Hindi grammar, The genetive-casc- 
ending which is the sign of the inflectional stage of linguistic évolution, 
appears in certain forms. With an exception of relative forms of pro- 
nouns that also fonction as adjectives, the gender distinction has 
altogether disappeared. 

In the présent paper, an attempt is made to give as clear 
and concise an exposition as possible of Hindi pronouns. A spécial 
stress has been laid on the structural aspects of the problem at hand. 
Historical tracings or dérivations and dialectic variations hâve been left 
eut. Positively speaking the paper deals with the simple and compund 
pronominal forms of standard Hindi, occuring in différent morphological 
and syntactical contexts. 

The paper has been dividedintofive sections. The first section 
deals with the formai suffixes used in pronominal formations. The bases 
of the pronouns corne in the second part. Thirdly the morphophonemics 
has been discussed. Then foUows the section on compound and longer 
forms. Finally, the spécial usages hâve been given. 

List of abbreviations and symbols used: 
N«number morphèmes; GN=gender-number morphèmes; Nom.= 
nominative; Ag,«agent case; gen.«genitive case; rel.= relative case; 
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corr.-correlativei Acc.D.=Accusative-dative case; Sg.aasingular number; 
pl.apluialnuinber; in ter. ssinterrogative; F = Féminine gender; Masc.=« 
marsculine gender; PPaspost position (kârak). PB «pronominal bases 
lafirst person; II» second person; III=third person; //«phonemic 

writîng; [] phonetic writing; ^] ssmorphological writing; :: » 
juncture; C«eonsonant; Vssvowels; ^=zero; -^«leads to; ^slow 
mid. back round vowel; w s nasal. 

;. Suffixes 

The functional sufBixes always foUow the PB. According to the 
distribution^ thèse suflSxes may be divided înto two classes: (1) suffixes 
which occupy the first position after the PB and (2) suffixes which corne 
after the first pQsitipnal suffixes. 

l.I, The satellites of the first class agaîn fall into two sub-classes. 
The first sub-class consists of the suffixes that stop the possibility of 
further inflecticn. The others can admit of other suffixes after them for 
further înflection. In traditional terminology the first grpup may be 
called as nominative suffijces and the second, of the oblique ones, 

The situation for the first group may be symbolised as PB+suffix+ 
/ :: / and for the second as PB+suffix+suffix+/ :: / or / :: / PP. 

LU. The morphèmes of the first sub-class are as under 

Sg. PL PB. 

l'h] [-t] III. PB. 

{-0^] (u /-o/ 1^ ^ ^ Rel., corr., or inter. PB. 

|-a:^ X non personalinter. 

Thèse suffixes indicate the number of the form and enable the PB to be 
used nominatively in the situation :: ■ :: verb. 

1.12 The -second sub-class consists of there morphèmes: / - s/*Sg., 
J-n]Ph, [-e] Sg. andf-arj PL The first set (/-s/ and J-nJ) 

occur$ witb the IH PB, in the situation? :: PB :: PP. or 

:: PB suffix (Acç.!).). The second set( j^-e^ and |^-a;]) cornes 

wîth the I and II, in the situation :: PB suffix (gen.). 



1. /-s / i$.a m.QTphophenemip, variatioA of the nom. Sg. [ -h? 
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1.13 The above two sub-classes hâve two dimensional function, 
namely the indication of number, and préparation of the PB to be used 
nominatively and obliquely. There is stilla sub-class which has the mor- 
phèmes that, apart from indicating the number, enables I and H PB 
to be used nominatively as well as before /::ne/ 'the Ag.' this factor 
distinguishes this class from the above two. Thèse morphèmes occur 
in following two situations :- 

(a) :: PB :: verb 

(b) :: PB / :: ne/ 'the case of agent' ' 



Thèse morphèmes are [-£-? I Sg., and ^-'^'1 II Sg. For the 
rest of the cases the I PB and II PB take other oblique morphèmes. 
Ail thèse three sub-classes, according to their constant function of 
indicating number, may be denoted by N. Three extra functions may 
be indicated by putting the sub-class Nos., under N. Thus we hâve N» 
i^ij 1^2, ns. The résultant forms may be symbolized in this way: 
(a) I, II PB+na and (b) III and other PBs+ni or na. 

The suflSxes at this level give us a nice linguistic contrast bet- 
ween I, II PB on the one hand and III and other PBs on the other. It 
may be also noted that the morphèmes of ns sub-class îs only Sg. The 
plural sufiixes with I and II PB is not directly appended to the base. 

1.2 Morphèmes coming after the résultant forms - 
It has been seen that the n^ after the PB closes the door for 
further inflectîon. n2 and n^ admit some suffixes to foîlow them. 

1.21 Suffixes after I and II PB + nj 

1,211 Plural [-m] -N3 consists of [-e] I Sg. and ^ u : ] 
II Sg. out of thèse two [-£? îs altogether dropped in further inflec- 

tien. Before f-m? Fi-? ^"^'I remains at its place but ^£] 
disappears; leaving behind a zéro. Thus we hâve the forms: 

(a) l?'B+li>l+ [-m] PI. 

(b) II PB + [\i:] + {^] PI- 

2. About this case, Kellog has remarked *' strie tly speaking -ne is the English 
*by' but ifl rendering into English îdiom, it will be found necessary to translate 
the case of the agent prccisely as the nominative". {A Grammar of the Hindi 
Language, (2nded0 p. 101. 
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With this J-m] pi. thelandIIPB can corne in every situation - 
nominative or oblique. Thèse situations are: 

(a) I,nPB+/-u:/or/f/+|^-m]PL before[-a:] anotherPI. 

(b) „ before [-el AccD. 

(c) „ before :: verb-(nom.) 

(d) „ before :: PP (oblique) 

Thus { - in| is a 'mixed morphème', having a vide range of distribution 
and, is pregnant with the possibilities of further inflection. Hère only 
/a/ keeps the possibility of further inflection alive. The Gen. suffix 
cornes after [a : ] i.e., at the fourth place from the PB. 

1.212 Sg.[-jh-] 

The case with the I PB with ns is quite différent. Before the 
genitive ïufSx, na isdropped infavour ofazero it being necessary for 
the sake of its symmetry with the plural Gen. In this case another Sg. 
sufSx [-e-] is added to I and II PB which qualifies thèse PB to occur 
before the Gen. suffix. Again, the nj suffixes can only bring the PB 
(I and II) before / :: ne / Ag. For the rest of PPs another oblique Sg. 

suffix [-jh-| isnecessarily added tothePB. Hère also [- e] gives 
way to the power of analogy and is substituted by [-u:] Sg. IL with 

{-}h-] after ^u:| , the PB can occur in ail the remaining oblique 
situations i.e., before / ::/ PP 

The following table gives the summary of thèse situations: 

(a) I, II PB+/^/Sg. + ;-e-] before genitive 

(b) » + l-TX:-] + ^- jh - j before :: PP (except / :: ne /) 
^°' " " .. before [- e] AccD. 

Itus l-jk-] hasrather a limitednumberof situations in comparision 
with the f-'nl.butthisisalsohavingpossibilityoffurtheriniîection. 

^eare ^r-}Gen.. and J-e] AccD. TheGen. f-r-] takes NG 
(-la:|mascSg.J-e}masc Pl.and J-i: | p.) TheGen. [-r ] 
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cornes at the fourth place in I and II PB plural formations and in that 
case NG takes the fifth position. 

1.213 Summaryi- This ail may be summarized as below : 

II place III place IV place V place 
> X > 



IandIIPB+N3> 



[-e-]sg.^ 



,-{-e}Acc.D. 
> ^-jh-j:> I— :: PP(except/ne/) 

-^ j -e ^Àcc.D. 
[-r-]>NG 



Gen. •> 
NG 



-^ :: verb 
> :: PP 



1.22 Suffixes after III and other PB +n2 



The n2 suffixes are /-s/ and 5"° ( They can lead to the 
suffixes of the second or third place from the base : 

-^ J -e f Acc.D. 



III PB + 



-/-s/Sg.> 



■[-n|pi.> 



> :: PP 

•> ^ -e| Acc.D 

> {-ô\ — > /::ne/ Ag., 

-> :: PP (other than /-ne /) 
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Tàc further inflection after / - s / is quite simple. | - n ? takes another 
morphème \ q > oblique pi., to be used before / :: ne/ Ag. 

The other PBs (inter., rel., etc. ) are slightly différent from the 
III PB. This differenee is found at the ni level. At this level the 

other PBs arc prefixed to the III PBs [ » ) ~i " ( proximate ) . 

Thuswhatever comes atthe first place after III PB will corne at the 
second place after the other PBs other sufces are also shifted the same 
way; 

-/-s/ -^ same as III PB 
other PBs + 



[-1^ 



-i-j 



same as III PB 



Hère [ 4- ] is a proximate morphème. The rest of the inflectiona 
proccss remains unchanged. 

The interrogative PB has a spécial set of morphèmes. Thèse are 
either interrogative morphèmes ot indefinite ones. The interrogative 
morphèmes are oftwo types: Personal [ -oj-/on/andnon-personal 
{ -a:j. The first has been dealt with, as it comes directly after thl 
base. Non-personal occurs at the second place from the base. The 
interveningmorphemeis [ -i- ] proximate. He indefinite morphèmes 
«ealsopersonal [ -i:} and non-penonal [ -ch |. They also occur 
atthesecond place from the base, intervening morphème being f -o- ? 
^sespecial c^mbinationsofinterrogativeand indefinite formsmaybe 



[->f-o-]> 



Inter, PB + 



>[-i:} 
>Î-Chj 



■H'HH-^-l 
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1.23 Substitution. 

Two relational morpheines ^-e? Acc.D. and ^ -r- ? Gen., 
can be substituted by anaiytical case markers : [ -s ? ^— ^ / :: ko / or 

/ :: ke lie / *to'. This substitution is possible in the forms, but this is 
optional. 

The Gen. ^ -r- | compulsorily occurs with the I and II PBs> 
/ :: / while it is compulsorily substituted by / :: k - / + NG : ^ -r- ^ 

+ NG ^— ^/ :: K / + NG, This irregularity is due to the struggle 
between old and new forms. Anaiytical forms represent the new trends. 

1.3 Spécial suffixes. 
This set occurs with the relfexive PB. The gcnitive morphème 
[- r -| is substituted by [ - n - ] : j^- r -^ + NG ^ — ^^ {- ^ -] + 
NG. In nominative case, there is no suiEx, but a stylish one ^ - n - ] 

which makes the PB to corne in :: :: verb. The oblique 

suffixis ^-e] which qualifies the PB to occur before :: PP. This 

form with ^ -e- ? can corne after any pronoun to convey the sensé 
of own'. 

The reflexive PB also bas the morphème ^ - A s ? which gives 
some pronominal forms (see2.3). 

2. Pronominal bases. 

The bases always occur before the morphèmes discussed in the 
section 1., of the présent paper. The pronominal bases hâve three 
canonical forms : / C /, / V / and / VC /. 

2.1 ICjPBs- 

/ m - /, / 1 - /, / k - /j / - j - / and / - s / come in this class. Thèse 
morphèmes also Jiare two sub-classes : / - m - / and / 1 - /. I and II respec- 
tively are the bases with pure pronominal function, They hâve no other 
function in other grammatical formations. The rest of the morph-emes 
of / C / class, / k - / inter. / j - / relative, and / s - / corrélative, show the 
same relat-ionships in oth-er formations also.^ 

w eu 

3. /jA-ha:/ ' wherever' /kA-ha:/ * where *, /j-Ab,' / ' when ever % /k-Ab/ * when 
etc., are the examples. 
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2.11 Pure!C:PBs. 

The I and II PBs hâve gotthesame inflectional System, Therc 
is one point of contrast betwcen [m-|landit-|ll. [t-? 
remains constant in ail the formations while [ m - | has an allomorph 
beforethePl. [-m].* 

2.12 OtheriCjPBs. 

The relative PB [ j- ] and corr. [ s- J on onc hand and 

inter. [i-] on the other hâve a contrasting situation, { i - \ 

«nd [s-j occur in a complex sentence, starting the principal and 

suborfinate clauses respectively. The situation may be symbolised 

fi-oj l4[s-oj ^^1^' 

In this situation [ k- j cannot occur. 

2-121 Ij-landls-l. 

2,m ik-i. 

« .«iuïï^x'::Tf„r ^ 

«ther Personal morphème 7-T/o no r'^'r ^'^"*'^°° " "^^'^ 

Indefiniteformemergeswithindef, morphème î -i • 7 .,„,„ „ 
or)-ch? non-nersonsl t^ ^ '■] Personal' 
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It also has the répétitive plural morphème.^ 

2.2 IVjFbs. 

^ i - ^ proximate and ^ u - ? 'remote' corne in this class^ 
Thèse are not pure PBs. In other than pronominal forms also they 
indicate proximity and remoteness.^ At the same tirae, the oblique 
forms of thèse bases, / i - s / and / i - n /, /u - s / and / u - n / may be 
prefixed by the rel. [ j - ] and corr. [s - ? and inter. f k- '} 

This is the main point of contrast which distinguishes / V/ PBs from 

/C/PBs. 

2.3 IVq : Reflexive, 

The nominative form of it is / a : p /. This is not very much in 
use. At the first place from the base comes [ - n - ? After thîi 

occurs oblique )^ - e | which qualifies this base to corne before :: PP. 
/ A p A - ne - :: ko / 'Ace. / D./ / A p A - ne :: se / *ablative;\ 

/ApA-n-a:/ *Genitive'; / A p A - ne - me '-— ^ P A r / 'locative'; 
/a p A -n :: ne/ *case of agent*. The oblique form / A p A -ne/ 

can also be used to give the sensé of 'own' as in / m £ - A p A -ne - 
gh A r - g A ya : / 'I went to my own house'; and /vAh-ApA- 
me - ghAr - gAya : / *he went to his own house; 

When suffixed with / - a s /, it gives the sensé of *selves', in Eng- 

lish, as we sec in /ve - a : p - A s - me - bole / 'they said among them- 
selves' etc. Similarly this form gives the meaning of 'ourselves 
*yourselves' etc. 

The forms / A p A - ne / and / A p A - n^/ are used substan- 
tially also, as in the expression / ve :: A p A - ne - h£ :: / *they are 

co 

my people% / v A h :: A p A - n -q :: ke :: pa : s :: g A ya : :: / 'he 
went to his own peopic'. 
3. Morphophonemics. 

Both the formative suffixes and the PBs undergo certain changes 
in various phonemic and morphological contexts. 

6. Thèse répétitive forms are dcalt with in the section 4 of this paper. 

co co co co 

7. /i-ha:/ *here*-=[yA-ha:], / u-ha: /=-[vA-ha:] *these', / i-tAa-a: / ' thii 
much*, / u-tA-na:/ ' that much ' / u-dhAr / * that sido *. Thèse are th» 
examples of other grammatical classes. 
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3.1 Changes in the suffixes. 

3,11 Number suffixes : (with I and IIPB). 

[- l |-(Sg. withl PB) = /-£/, j-vij, l<f>l. 

/£ / occurs before / :: / as in /m- £ - :: gA - ya :/ 
'I went'; / - u / occurs before /- jh /, oblique Sg. aftcr 
an analogy with the II form action / 1 - u - jh /, as 
in / m-u - jh - e / 'to me', / ^ / occurs in gcnitive 
formation as in/m-e-r-a:/ 'mine' (= /m - ^'■ 
e - r - a : /), 

J-u:]-(Sg.with IIPB)«/u:/, / - u /, /-^/. 

/u : / occurs before / :: / as in / 1 - u : :: g A — ya: / 
*you went'. The allomorph / - u / occurs before other 
morphèmes, asin/t-u-m/ *you', /t--u-jh-e/ 
'to you'. / <(> I occurs in genitvie formations as in 
/t-e-e-ra:/ *yours' . 

[—m] --(PI. with landll PB) =/-m/, /mh-/, /- Am/. 

/ - m / occurs before / :: / as in / 1 - u - m :: K ~ o / 
•to you' The allomorph / - mh / occurs after a 

CV before any other morphèmes as in / 1 - u - mh - e / 
'to you* or/t-u-mh-a:-r-a:/ 'yours*. / - Am/ 
occurs after / h - / I PB (allomorph) as in / h - A m / 
*we'. 

Number Suffixes with other PBs : 

^ -.h] -(Sg. with IIÏ PB)«/-h/ , /-S/ 

/-h/ occurs after /iA— / *proximate' and /uA— / 
•rcmote* as in /iA— h/ *this', /uA— h/ 'he'. Phonet- 
ically thèse forms are [y A h] and [va h] III nomi- 
native. 

/—s/ occurs after /i-/ and /u-/ as in /i— s — e/ *ta 
this* and /u-s— e/ 'to him.' 

^«n] -(PL with III PB)«/-.n/,/-.nh/ (oblique PL) 

/ -n/ occurs before / :: / as in [i-n ::ko/ 'to thèse' or 
/u-n::ko/ 'to them'. 
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/— nh/ occurs bcfore ^— e? Acc.D. as 

/i-nh— e / ta thèse' or / u - nh - e / *to th-em*. 

^— o|-(Sg. with rei., corr.^ and inter. PBs) = 7— o/ 
/Dn-/,/«u/. 

/— 0/ occurs beforc V-suffixas in /k— o— i:/ 'somc 
one* or after [}—} rcl, PB or ^s— ] corn PB 
bcfore / :: / as in /j -o/ *who cvcr*. 

/Qn/ occurs with înter, {^^ — | before / :: / as in 
/k^-on/ Vho'. 

/— u/ occurs before non-personal indefihitc 
^ — ch— I as in /k-u-ch/ *sometliing.* 

3.12 The Genitîve suffix : 

^-r-? does not change acccordîng to the phonemic circ- 
onstances. It has one morphologically conditioned allomorph which cornes 
with the reftcxive pronoun. The situation for the use of this allomorph 

is thesamcasof^-r-] î.e., PB- NG.Only différence betwecn ^r-? and 

/-n/ is that, ^-r-| takes number morphème /-e-/ Sg* or/-a-/Pl 
before it while /-n-/ does not take any. 

3-13. The Ace, D. suffix. 

5-e]-/.e/,/^e/ 

In non-nasal cîrcumstances, /-e/ occurs, as in /t-u-jh-e/ 
*to you' whenit is uscd after a nasal con&onant, it gets nasailed» as in 

eo M ïo , 

/h-Am-e/ 'tous* or /t-u-mh-e/ 'ta you' or / i-nh- e / 'to thèse* 
Changes in the PB : 

(a) ^m-|-(IPB)=/Tn-/, /h-/ ' ' 
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WithSg.suffix {-e] occurs the fiist allomorph /m-/ , /h-/ 
occurs with the PI. suffix [^m] as in /h-Am/ W. In some of 
thc prominent dialccts of Hindi, this duality is not found. The base is 

only /h-; which faas /hu:/ or /h-o/ T and /h-Am/ Ve.' At 
présent / m - / and / h - / are in frce variation in Braj Bhasha. 

(b) {!-] -(III PB)«/i A -/ , /i-/ (proximatc) 

/ï A-/occursbefore [-h] nom, Sg, as in /iA-hy 
«[y Ah] *tliîs' and /i-/ is used before / - s / obK 
Sg* as in /i-s-e/ *to this\ 

^c) Ju-]-{III PB)=/u A -/ , (remote). It bas the same distribu- 
tion as { î -| • The résultant forms are / u A- h/ 
»[vAh] 'he/that' and /u-~s-e/ 'to them'. 

(d) ^ s - ] - (corrélative) « /s - / , / 1 - / 

7 s */ is used in nominative case before /-o/ as in 
/s-o/ 'that*. In oblique case /t-/ îs used as în 
/t-i-s::ko/^to hîm.* 

(e) ^a:p] «/a:p/ , /Ap/ (reflexive). 

/a:p/ is used nominatively sa:; '-—:•, when 

any suflBbc foUows this PB, /Ap-/ occurs as in 
/ Ap-An-a:/ *my own/ 

4* Compond prononos : 

One pronominal base is combined with the other to give another 
«etof form to dénote spécial mcanings. Either the nominative forms come 
together or the oblique oncs. The suffixes are added to the each mcmber 
and PPs come aftcr the second mcmber. * 

4.1 Nom. + nom. 

ThcIandIIpersonPBsdonotbelongto this procesi, The reL 
COTT, tnd mtcn PBs occur in compound forms : ' 

/j-o/+/k-o-i-/ indef. 'whoever' 

/j«o/+/k.u-ch/ ^whatever' 
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Sometîmes thèse PBs in compound forms are scparated by an additional 
Word/ -n A/ denoting a négative sensé and we hâve the forms: 

/k-o-i; ::nA ::k-o-i: I 'someone or the other' 

/k-u-ch::nA ::k-u-ch/ *a lîttle or some what 

or somethîng or the 
othcr'. 

4.2. Oblique + oblique 

The above forms may be oblique also i.e., come before -/::/PP as 
/j-i-si:t-i-s::k-a:/ *whose so ever' 

/j-i-s::k-i-s-i : :;k-o:/ 'whom so ever* 

/k-i-s-i: ::nA ::k-i-s-i::ko/ *to some one or other* 

4.3. The pronouns may be combined with other words also* Thèse 
spécial words act as PB's. They may précède or foUow the main 
PBs. 

4.31. /or/+PB. 

IqxI *and, or something, or more' acts as pronoun in this form. 
The PB which cornes in this corabination is of inter, or indefinite group. 
We may hâve the following examples : 

Iqt : : k - u - ch/ 'something else* 

/^r : : k - o - i : / 'someone else' 

/^r : : k - ^n/ * who else ?' 

/3r::k-î-a:/ 'what else?' 

The last two examples also dénote a reply of strong affirmation. 
Sometimes the Word/ ^r/ may come after PB also as in/k-o-i ::or/ 

* some other ' and / k-u-ch :: or / * some more '. 

4.32 / sAb-/ *all' or / hAr-/ * every '+PB. 

Thèse words are also used with inter, or indefinite PB, The 
examples are : /sAb::k-o-i:/ * every one' (PI. sensé); /sAb:: k-u-ch/ 

* evcrything or ail \ In such examples the Word/ s Ab / can be substituted 
by / hAr--/ to give a Sg. sensé. 

4/33 PB+/ sa :/ or / b Ahut-/ * much '. 

The Word [sa:|originally means *like* but în this particular 
form thîs also gives the sensé of choîce as in/k-on::sa:/ *what like'. 
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The masc PK and F. forms of the samemay be/k-on :: se/and/k-Dn :: si;/, 
The Word ; sa : may aiso be combined with rel» PB as in / jon-sa ;/ etc. 

Ther: are other idiomatic compound formations aJso as we get in 
bAhut::k-u-ch ; *miich' / k^ya : ::kiich /, etc , which are not 
discussed hère. 

4.4 Oifier longer forms 

4.41 Emphatic forms are formed by adding / hi:-/ or its allomorphs to the 
PBs. Thecxamplcsare/tu: :: hi:/ 'you, and you aJoneS/m£ :: hi :/ *I, and 
lalone-, /faAm-i:/'we, and wc alone ', / k-u-ch::hi:/ 'only a little'. 

4.42 Répétitive forms 

Répétition either bas the infîectional value or idiomatic use. It 
.ndicates the Pi. or intensive as in / koi :: k-o-i :/ 'some bodies' and 

^ We^also hâve some idiomatic, longer, répétitive forms as / tu: :: tu: 

5, Spécial usages 

5.1 The corrélative / s-/ may be substituted by the III PB (r^n^^t.^ S 7 

o»ïy- ^^^ substantively. it refers to persons 

5.4 Bomrific forms 

ThePt. gttflhes hâve a «rt/>,-oi r 

^^•«''"' ^°"»' -.y denof! wi/rsf :if °^^ P"^-™- The P,. 

- ^'^°- Thussome ambigu ^ty 
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cornes in. Itiorder to avoid this ambiguity about the number of thc 
forms, the word / log / is added to the PL pronominal forms as in / h Am :: 
log/ 'we (people'l PL, /t-u-m :: log/ ' you ' (PL) etc. The oblique PL sufSx 

j" ^ j , in this case, is added to / log / as in ' h Affi-log-D :: ko / ' to us' (PL) 
etc. 

To show honour, the II PL is substituted by/a:p/ 'honorific you '. 
This spécial honorific PB. remains unchanged in ail the situations. It 
cornes only in the situation :: — :: PP or verb. 

The PL of / a:p / also is made by adding the word / log / to it, as in 
/a:p-log/ 'you (honorific) people'. 




^J 



y. YASODÂ DEVI 

UDAYAGIRI 

Robert Sewell stated in 1882 thus, *Udayagiri must be considered 
as one of the most important military centres on the East Coast, and 
there are net wanting indications to show that before very long, its 
complète history may be successfully workedout.'^ It still remains a 
prophesy. In contrast with Udayagiri in Bhopal, a repositary of Gupta 
art and Udayagiri in Orissa, which with Khandagiri is a monument of 
Kalihga art, Udayagiri in Andhradesa is doubly sisnificant, not merely 
as a stratégie military base of the Rayas, but a pilgrim centre with temples 
exemplifying Pallava, Cola and Vijayanagara styles of art and architec- 
ture, According to tradition/ Udayagiri poss^ssed three hundred and sixty 
teinples, df which nearly a hundred alone are supposed to exist now. 
In this respect, Udayagiri stands comparison with Kâncîpuram in the 
south. In its possession of ihe temple of Vefiîcatesvara on the h i 11 and 
Alamelumangâpuram at a distance of seven miles from it, Udayagiri 
compares favourably with Tirumala and Tiruchanur. 

Udayagiri and Udayapura of the early Câlukya records, and Uda- 
yâdrijUdayasaiîa, Udayâcala, Arunâdri and Arunagiri of the inscriptions 
and literature of the Rayas was included in the kingdoms of the Pallavas, 
the Câlukyas, the Teîugu Pallavas and the Telugu Colas. Subse- 
quently with the foundation of the Empire of Vijayanagara, synchronising 
with the expansion of the kingdom of the Reddis with capital at Konda- 
vîdu, Sailapuraand Acaîapura of inscriptions, thenorthern half ofthe 
Nellore district fell to the Reddis while the southern half acknowledged 
the sway of the Rayas. Just as the Raichur Doab had been the bone of 



1. List of Antiqiiarian Remains in Madras Presidency, vol. I, p. 141. 

2. Nellore District Manual, p. 426. 
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contention between the Rayas and the Bahmany Sultans since the incep- 
tîon of the kingdom of the latter, Udayagiri on the eastern frontier of 
the Vijayanagara Empire and the Reddi kingdom, happened to be the 
coveted possession of both the powers. Conséquent on continuous 
warfare between the two powers, Udayagiri was acquired by the Rayas 
and lost to the Reddis for ever. Subséquent to the décline of the Reddis 
of Kondavidu by the end of the first quarter of the fifteenth century and 
of Rajahmundry by the middle of that century, the entire coastal Ândhra 
passed under the Rayas; but at every step the Rayas had to measurc 
swords with the Gajapatis of Orissa and it was in this struggle between 
the two major powers of South ïndia that Udayagiri, the capital of 
Uday agir ira jya, the eastern most frontier viceroyalty of the Rayas, and 
the southern most outpost of the Gajapatis, rises by far into 
significance, It served as the military base of the Rayas for pouncing 
upon the possessions of the Gajapatis. The charge of Udayagirirâjya 
was always entrusted to princes of royal blood, of the Rayas and the 
Gajapatis. With the disintegration of the empire of Vijayanagara, the 
Ândhra came under the Kutubshahis for a while and subssquently 
Udayagiri became a Jâgîr under the Nawab of Arcot and in the I9th 
century, it came under the British and parts oftheRâjya came to be 
absorbed in the Kâlahasti Zamindâri.^ 

II 

Udayagiri, at présent the headquarters of the Taluk bearing that 
name, lies at a distance of 52 miles from Nellore. It is .also called 
Kondâyapâleni. The hill is quite isolated being 8 miles from the main 
chain of the Eastern Ghauts and 3079' above sea level and the ascent is 
about 5 miles long. The finest hill fort on it is of considérable histor- 
ical importance. Tradition* has it that it was originally built by Lâfigulya 
Gajapati who thereby building Bârakhilla strengthened the place. The 
position was a very strong and commanding one. There were thirteen 
fortresses, eight on the hill and five below. Nine-tenths of the hill is 
inaccessible due to vertical précipices and the path to the upper fort is 
a marvell of engineering skill. Mirjumla further strengthened the fort and 
built the Pattikonda fort. On the top of the *Droog' is a mosque built 
by Mirjumla and two Persian epigraphs'^ on it refer to the laying out of 
a gardcn on the hill in the reign of Abdulla Kutubsbah of Gôlkonda. 
The builder of the mosque, as the epigraph says, pulled down a Hindu 
temple for the purpose. 

3. Impérial Gazatteer ofindia - Provincial Series-Madras (1908), p. 361. 

4. R. Sewell, Antiqiiîtîes I, p. 141. 

5. NelL Ins. ÏII. Udayagiri 26, 27. 
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There is a réservoir called Yênugulagunta apparently where élé- 
phants drank water in the hey-day of Udayagirirâjya. The \valls whicb 
once encircled the towii hâve almost entirely disappeared but much of 
the fortifications in the vicinity to the west still remain. Inside the 
walls are the remains of temples, tombs and palaces. As part of the hill 
is so percipitious to be inaccessible, the cliffs in some places beingnearly 
a thousand feet high, that every path up was commanded by lines of 
defences. The top of the Udayagiri hill is a rugged plateau borne aie ft 
upon immense red clifFs and un-assailable except at one or two points. 
Probably the red cliffs gave the names Arunagiri, i,e., the Red hill and 
Udayagiri, i,e., the hill of the rising sun, thus rendered most appropriate. 

In the day of its glorious past, Udayagiri teemed with buildings 
and fortifications. The town below is supplied with fresh water by an 
open channel from springs on the hill. The temples of Gapâlakrsna, 
Kasîvisvanàtha and Vefikatesvara on the hill, yallabharàya iM the foot 
of the hill and Rahganâyaka and Nallagonda Srîlaks.ninrs'nihasvâmi in 
the village - are ail in Udayagiri. Most of^ thèse arc :n ruins now 
and the Nellore District manual has recorded that "the stones of thcse 
old pagodas hâve in récent times been used largely for démarcation 
purposes."^ 

III 

Recorded tradition' records that the territorial divisions of 
Andhradesa were formed in the eleventh century a.d. by Karikâla cola 
also mentioned as Kulôttunga cola and Râjêndracôla (a.d. 1063-1 112) aptiy 
implyingRâjendra Kulôttufiga i (A.D. 1070-1118) and Karikâla was his 
ancester in the 3rd century a.d. According to this division, Udayagin- 
sima was one among the fourteen simas in Kondavitirâjya comprising 
of 2048 villages, and consisted of 80 villages. There is another tradi- 
tion^ recorded that the division of the simas in Kondavîdusîma was made 
in the time of Gôparàju Râmanna, minister of Ganapati of the Kâka- 
tiyas (A.D. 1198-1260). In this list, Udayagiri ranks as the fifth. This 
was apparently a revision of the divisions then in vogue. Thèse référ- 
ences indicate the inclusion of the Udayagiri région in the Telugu Cola 
and Telugu Pallava kingdoms under the C51a aegis, and in the Kâyastha 
kingdom extending from Panugal in the west to Mârjavâdi or even 
Kaivâramkôta^ in the south under the régime of the Kâkatiyas, the entire 
Coastal Ândhra falling within its range. 

6. p. 427. 

7. KondavUJdandakavile în Kondavîtisâmrâjyamu by M. G. Sarma (1935), p. 15. 

8. ibid., p. 155. 

9. 573 of 1909: Ins. Mad. Près. II, Gu. 500. 
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The earlicst epigraphical référence to Udayagiri is in an Eastern 
Câlukya inscription mentioning it as Udayapura. Udayagiri as such with 
sffix sîhala is mentioned in a record'" (a.d. 1377) from Guruvâjîpet, By 
A.D. 1390-91 3 Udayagirirâjya^^ included Pûnginâdu in which was 
Addafikiràstra. Udayagiriràjya finds place in a record from Venkatâ- 
puram (a. d 1426-27) in the reign of Virapratâpadêvarâya/^ A 
Bôya king of Udayagiridurgam is mentioned in another record.^'' 
By A.D. 1436 Udayagiriràjya included Pâkanàdu, for the donated 
village Tiruvlda was located in the bed of the timk of Karakili on 
the northern bank of the Pinâki (Pennêru) PâkanâduJ^ Thus by this 
date, the Udayagiriràjya coraprised of Pringinâdu in the north to Pàka- 
nâdu in the south corresponding to modem Nellore district and parts of 
Gantur district. By a.d. 1468 Pottapinàdu came into Udayagiriràjya as 
attested by a record of thç^ time of Sàluva Narasimha at Tirumala.'» 
Another record gives^'^ the location of Cumbum in Udayagiriràjya and 
another at Ràmesvaram^' (Proddatur taluq), of Malikinâdu in Gandi- 
kôtasima in Udayagiriràjya. Thus by a.d. 1470 Udayagiriràjya embra- 
ced Pottapinàdu and Mulikinâdi, parts of Cuddapâh and Kurnool dis- 
tricts, bssides Pâkanàdu and Piinginàdu. Possibly Udayagiriràjya was 
at its largest extent in this period wien the Sâlavas wsre in the ascen- 
dant. 

Udayagiriràjya slowly loses.its control over its marches and 
gradually becomes circums^nbed in îts limits. By a,d. l489 it came 
under the Gajapatis as attested by the title Pàkanàticôîa mahà- 
mandalêsvara^'' of Purasntama aptly implyjng that Pâkanàdu under a 
branclî of the Telugu Colas, was lost to the Rày^s of Vijayanagara- 
ït remained with the Gajapatis until Krsnaràya wrested it in a.d. 1514 
during his eastern conquest. Records of Krsnaràya and Acyutaràya 
show that Udayagiriràjya retained its former limits - grants being niade 
in Pâkanàdu, Nellûrusîma and Piinginàdu. According to a record of^® 
A.D. 1536 it comprised of Udayagiri, Nellore, Koratiïr, Gandavaram, 
Duvviir, Atukiir, Jaladafiki, Kodavahlr, Allier, Kovvêru, Prabhàkara- 
patnaîTï, Krsnaràyapatnam, Sariyapalle. Ràpùr, Kandukiir, Podile, 

10. lus. Mad. Près. II. Nell. 369; Hell. Ins. II. KG. 10. 

11. C.P. of 1936-7; Nell. Ins. I. C,P. 1. 

12. Nell. Ins. ÏII, U. 46. 

13. ibid., U. 45. 

14. ibid., I, C.P 2. 

15. T,T:D. Inscriptions, vol. II (1933), No. 35, 

16. 2 of 1908: Ins. Mad. Près. IL Kurnool. 21 . 

17. KondavUisâfnràj'yamii, p. 155. 

18. Mack. Mss. 15-4-41 Ms. p. 58 ; Kondavltisâmrâjyamu, p. 95. 

19. Nell. Ins.III, U. 21;II, KG. 10. 
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Kamgiri and Kegipa villages. Apparently each one of thèse constituted 
the chief town of a division or sîma as, records mention Udayagirisîma, 
Nellùrusîma, Prabhâkarapatnamsima, Sariyapallisima, Râpiirusima 
Kandukfirusïma, Podilesima, Kanigirislmaj Kanakagiri -Polacerla- 
sîma ana Kanigiri-Folacarla-Musundïirisima and so forth. The 
bounds of Udayagirirâjya were Kondavidiirâjya in the north and Candra- 
girirâjya in the south. Aftei a.d. 1661 when Udayagirirâjya came under 
the Kutub Shahis, and consequently integrated into the Koiidavidu 
sarkâr, epigraphical références to Udayagiiirâjya are none. Subsequen- 
tly a bulk of its territory was included in the Nellore district. 

Râjya was the biggest territorial division and the largest unit of 
administration in the empire of Vijayanagara. As sach, Udayagirirâjya 
was the foremoit viceroyalty in the empire, somc of the others being 
Kondaviduràjya, Candragirirâjya, Guttirâjya and Srisailarâjya. Nâdus 
were subdivisions in Râjya and Pûfiginâdu and Addankirâstra in the 
north, Pâkanàdu and Venganâdu in the south, Pottapinàdu, Mulikinâdu 
and Bôyavihàradêsa in the west were included in Udayagirirâjya. 
Apparently Râstra was a smaller division included in a Nàdu, e.g., 
Addankirâstra in Pîïfiginâdasîma^" was a subdivision in Râstra or 
Nàdu. Obviously, several sîmas constituted a Nâdu and several 
Nâdus constituted a Râjya. But neither the Râjyas, nor the Nâdus or 
Râstras are uniform in extent, e.g., Addankirâstra in Kanigiri-Pola- 
cerla" - Musundfirisima, Pûfiginâdu and Mulikinâdu in Gandikôta- 
sîma. Dêsa is synonymous with sîma. There were divisions comprising 
two and even three simas e.g., Kanagiri-Polacerlasîma, Kanagiri-Pola- 
cerla-Musundiïrisïma. Sthala or nêla is a lesser division than sîma 
and was limited to the area round about a particular place or fort e.g., 
Udayagiristhala" or néla; Udayagiridurga-* connotes the same mean- 
ing. Grâma or village was the smallest territorial unit and several 
villages constituted a sthaîa and so many sthaia^î formed a sîma. 

The nucleus of Udayagirirâjya is now the Udayagiri taluk cover- 
ing an area of 877 sq. miles. The western part of the taluk is hilly and 
lience the soil is stony and stérile towards the hills and becomes more 
fertile towards the east.''* The Mannêru and its affluents PiJlapêru drain 
the northern part and the Bogyëru with its afBuents the southern part of 
the taluk. The beds of thèse streams are so low that they do not facili- 
tate direct irrigation. 

20. ibid.J. C. P. 1 ; C. P. 1 of 1906-7. 

21. Râmeévaram inscription cited on p. 155 of Kondavitisâmrajyamu, 

22. Neîl. ïns. II, KG. 10; III, U. 23. 

23. ibid., Ins. III, U. 22, 28. 29. 40, 45. 

24. Impérial GazQtteer ofindîa - Provincial séries Madras I, p. 361. 
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IV 

As for tbe political history, the geographical bearing of Udaya- 
giri implîes its inclusion in the Sâtavâhana Empire and subsequently in 
the Câlukyan Empire ofVéfigi (7th to the llth centuries). Thereafter, 
Udayagiri constituted the core of the power of the Telugu Pallavas of 
Nellore (a.d. 1050-1300) whose sway reached parts of Chingelput 
and Cuddapah districts. The Pallava capitals were Côdâpuram, Kâîîcî- 
puram, Proddaturu Nellore and Pentrâla. The sway of the earliest 
king Dôraparàju" was confîned to Udayagiri area. His successor 
Yammarâju alias Nandivarmamahârâjawas crowned at Côdâpuram." His 
capital was Pônuganti Mâdurêvi. In commémoration of his coronation, 
he granted twelve villages in Pûnginâdu - the northern most portion of 
Nellore district and the southernmost portion of Guntur district. His 
Kingdom extended into the Cuddapah district. Upto the middle of the 
thirteenth century, Udayagiri was under the Pallava régime. Thèse 
Pallavas owed allegiance to the Velanându Colas, the southern limit of 
whose sway was Kalahasti. 

From the Telugu Pallavas, Udayagiri passes into the hands of 
the Telugu Colas of Nellore {\.d. 1100-1350) - the political su ccessors or 
the Velanându Colas Among thèse, Tikka ruled from a.d. 1209 to 
1248 and his son-in-law, the crown prince and successor was Allutikka 
(a.d. 1248-127.). Records" at Ayyavâripalli and Nandipâdu record 
gifts for the merit of the father-in-law and son-in-law. The Telugu 
Colas and the Kâkatiyas were on friendly terms and the Kâyasthas were 
ruling as the feudatories of the latter. By the end of the first quarter of 
the fourteeath century, Udayagiri changes its masters- the Reddis for 
the Kâkatiyas. The entire coastal Ândhra was liberated by Prôlaya Vëma 
and Western Ândhra by the Velamas and the Rayas of Vijayanagara. 
Thus Udayagiri was among the early possessions of the Reddis of Konda- 
vidu. In their territorial aggrandisement the Reddis frequently came 
into conflict with the Rayas whose power was steadily expanding under 
Harihara î (a,d. 1336-1358} and his loyal brothers. Two records" at 
Âkumalla (Koilkuntla taluk) dated a.d. 1354 register the grant of the 
villages ViSjanampâdu and Cengalavâda in Vinukondasima by Bukka 
and his minister Cikka Udaiyàr to Pâpavinàsadeva. Thèse show that 
Udayagiri was lost to the Reddis and became part of the Vijayanagara 
Empire. In fact Mahâmandalesvara Vîrasrîsâvanna Odayalu, son of 

25. Nell. Insc. III. U. 6. 

26. ibid; Ins. Mad. Près. II. Nell. 732. 
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JCampana I was ruling Udayagirirâjya, as the lord of the Eastern Océan 
since a d.1347 from Udaya^îri.'^ His inscriptions in the Tamil country 
frange from his 4th to the 16th régnai year i.e., a.d. 1353-1364, lû 
A.D. 1364 he makes gifts at Nellore." His snccessor at Udyagirirâjya was 
Virûpann'^ popularly known as Udyagiri Vîrûpanna, formerly govetnor 
of Araga. A recor4 at Guravàjîpet (a.d,1377) mentions Harihara II 
(a.d. 1377-1404) and the chieftain in charge of the Bôya settîements in 
Udayagiristhala, Bukka I (a.d. 1365-77) and his son Vîrakampana 
are mentioned in an inscription at Râvimânidinne" {Udayagiri taiuk). 
Virakampana conquered the tracts from the Reddis of Kondavîdu and 
was probably the successor of Virûpanna in the viceroyalty of Udayagiri. 

Another record''^ at Râvixnânidinne dated a.d. 1386 mentions 
Devaràya, while Harihara II was the ruler in a.d. 1380. Possîbly he 
sucçeeded Kampana in Udayagirirâjya and ruled there during the 
last quarter of the fourteenth century. Apparently this was in accor- 
dance with the policy of Harihara II of replacing his cousins by bis sons 
as governors of provinces. Râmacandra succecded Devarâya in the 
viceroyalty of Udayagiri and ruled in the name of his father i.e., Deva- 
râya I (a.d. 1406-1422), according to the Paracûru copper plate grant* 
(a.d. 1391). In this instance, Paracnru was gifted by Devarâya during 
his visit in çommand of bis father 's arnny and its confirmation was by his 
son Râmacandra subséquent lo the accession of Devarâya to the throne 
of Vijayanagar. Heace ihe date is of the original grant and not of its 
confirmation. Devarâya l toon afier his accession lost Udayagiri to the 
Rçddis which was recovered not before a.d. 1413. The crown prince 
Râmacandra vanquished Firoz Shah, the Bahmany Sultan of Gulburga. 
The Bahmany kingdom was a bword by the side of the empire of Vijaya- 
nagara. 

Udayagirirâjya continued under the sway of Râmacandrat and his 
descendants until it was wrested frorrr them by theGajapatis. Râmâca:n- 
dra's rule lasted from a.d, 1406 - the date of Donakonda epigraph" to 
A,D, 1417 -the date of the Dàdireddipalle record." Tke lineage of 
R'âmaca:nd.m is.d^C2ihedîn the^ Tirirvidu grant. RâmacaEiîdra by his 
queen Laksmidevi h^ the^n Parvatarâya whrasm son hy his wiffe Pârvfâ^ 
Devi was Devarâya Odaya. As Devarâya Odayït ruled U<feya;giriïâjyab 
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from A,D. 1435 to 1444, possibly Paivatarâya*s régime was from a.d. 
1417, the last date for Râmacandra, to a.d. 1435, the earliest date for 
Devarâya Odaya. No successor of Devarâya Odaya at Udayagiri is heard 
of and his last date a.d, 1446" synchronises with the closing years of the 
Reddi kingdom of Rajahmundry often receiving suçcour from Vijaya- 
nagara against the Gajapatis. A record" of Devarâya II (a.d. 1426-46) 
at Venkatâpuram is dated a.d. 1427 referring to Bôyavîdu in Udayagiri- 
râjya and his record dated a.d. 1448 at Pêrîsettipalle*'' (Udayagiri taluq) 
is evidently a sign of continuity of Vijayanagara supremacy over the 
région. 

The Bôyavîndlu in Vijayanagara inscriptions apparently apply to 
thé twelve Bôyakottams subdued by Pânduranga, the celebrated gênerai 
of Vijayaditya III.*' The tract occupied by the Bôya settlements is men- 
tioned as Bôyavihàradêsa in Udayagirirâjya (a.d. 1409) and may be iden- 
tified with the Western Taluks of the Nellore district - Kanigiri, to its 
south Udayagiri, and to its south Atmakiîr and the surrounding tracts. 
A Bôya king of Udayagiri and the death of his sotï in battle is mentioned 
in a record at Udayagiri.*** The Bôya settlements vyere under the supre- 
macy of the Viceroys of Udayagirirâjya. 

By the middle of the iîfteenth century, a family of feudatory chief- 
tains becàjtne the political successors of the Rayas in Udayagirirâjya. 
The earliest member of this family was Kintamarâja Vallabha claiming 
ancestry to Raghu and his father Màdhavavarma wâs acclaimed as the 
buîlder of the city ofBezwadà. He may be placed about a.d. 1450. 
His son Tammarâya or. Tammarâyaniiigâru constructed two temples at 
Udayagiri** in a.d. 1461 and 1462 respectivély. Between a.d. 1474 and 
1477 he made gifts to Venkatësvara at Tirumala." Some of his titles 
were R,anaraxigabh^irava,.Mallikàvallabha, SahakàrabândhaYavàsa, and 
Birudaraganda. Thus far,, thèse rulers were loyal to the Rayas. ,, 

Basavarâja, son of Tammarâya ruled Udayagirirâjya with capital 
Udayagiri for nearly half a century. He was the link between the San- 
gama and the Sâluva epochs and had a long and prospérons reign. Sub- 
sequcntly, thèse Piîsapâti rulers owed fealty to the Gajapatis and fought 
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battles against Sâluva Narasimha, for the Gajapatis." Candalûri Gan- 
gayamantri was the mînister of Basavaràja and a scholar to whom were 
dedicated NScikétôpahySnamii and Pancatantramu by poets Daggu- 
balli Duggana and Dûbagunta Nàrâyana Kavi rcspectively. 

Udayagîriràjya came under the Gajapati rule definitely by the 
begirining of the sixteenth century. Long bcfore - by a.d. 1455" the 
Kondavidurâjya of the Rayas became the viceroyalty - parîksa of the 
Gajapatis under the Mahâpâtras, This included Kondapalli, Addanki, 
Vinukonda, Padawidu, Trichinopoly and Candragiri, etc., by a d, 1464." 
Gànadeva and his descendants were rulîng hère. By a.d. 1462 Udayagiri 
was conquered by the Gajapatis and that was the prélude to the Oddian 
galabhai in the south. On the advice of his ministers Sâluva Narasimha 
decided to wrest Udayagiri from the enemy and at his behest, his gene-. 
ral Tuiuva îsvaranâyaka recovered Udayagiri by a.d. 1466,** The Gaja- 
patis were not inactive. By a.d. 1484 the Guftdlakamma was the south- 
ern boundary of Purusottama Gajapati's dominions and that position 
continued till a.d. 1489.*' Subsequently, Purusottama advanced further 
and laid siège to Udayagiri. Narasimha couJd not raise the siège and in 
tht ensuing battle was taken prisoner. Conséquent on the treaty brought 
about by the diplomacy of Gahgayamantrij Narasimha purchased his 
release by the surrender of Udayagiri.** Thus Udaygiri was lost to the 
Rayas and remained with the Gajapatis till Krsnandevaràya wrested it 
in a.d. 1514. 

In the first décade of the sixteenth century, Pratâparudra Gajapati 
and his youngerpaternaluncleTirumalarautarâya were ruling at Udayag - 
ri Nuniz says*^ that at the time of the death Sâluva Narasimha three for- 
tresses Rachol (Raichur),Odegarya(i.e.Udayagiri)and Conodolgi (Konda- 
vidu) revoltedfrom his rule. So the capture of Udayagiri was a brillîant vie- 
tory for. Purusottama. Now Krsnarâya 'after preliminary counter agàinst 
his foes' " and reorganisation pf his army at the capital was déterminée on 
ea^terern conquest. In a.d. 1513 he sent an army to lay siège to Udaya- 
giri and himself soon joined it. The siège lasted, for a year. and a half 
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and Kr^narâya had eut many new paths pp the liills to enable his soldiers 
toreach thei^ailsof the Jmpregnable fortress. Krsnariya's record" on 
the Udayagiri hiJi (a d.1514-15) gives a graphie description of his capture 
oftheciiadsi. Itsaysthat he encamped on the Udayagiri hil], pursued 
Pratâparudra Gajapati upto Kondavîdu, laid siège to Udayagiri and captur- 
cd his uncle Tirumala Kântarâya and granted lands in Neliûrusima to 
Vallabharâya. A Kanerese version ofthe record, and anthor record 
reiterate the signiiîcant triumph proudly eulogised in his cpigraphs" at 
Srisailam, Tirumala, Hampi, Kââcîpuram, Kâlahasti and Sim^âcaJam 
and hterature ofthe period. Obviousiy Kântarâya or Râghavarâya are 

rt'L fv'"*''"''- "f^"^ °"^^ ^g^^n Udayagirirâjya came with in 
tne hmiîs of v jjayanagara sway. 

The viceroyalty of Udayagirirâjya was entrusted to Râyasam 

est date for BhûtanaX RàSallu R -''lî *!" "''• ^'^'' '^' ^^'•"•- 
UdayagiriKlurgamwithVeù£tÊ hi.H "^f '^= ^"=^^°>' '>'' 

A.D. 1536 to thedeuv on s'Sa fvai ° ^"""'"'^ ^'^S^"" '" 

Râmabhatlu.» By a d lif r|! if !, ^^" '"'"' of Acyutarâya and 
raya and his fathe tas Bhût'anà'haBrS "- '\' "^'"^^" "' ^^^^tu- 

inarccordatNallagondaÏdayïgïit S .''''''^''^' «^"-^ 

Jôsyulu. InA.D.I526RamarÏfc?[rV,^l^^^ feis^ fether was Ràma- 

«iri- and his local agent CTtÎJrÏJ"**' '^''''^^' of Udaya- 

«^vara érIriiacina4lTlarï:S^^^^^^^^ 

Sadasiva- Apparently this m^asure i! Yf ^f «^"^^J^^ in the reign of 
VKero^alty^For.earli;,arS::rof7;^^^^^^^^^^^ to strengthen' the 
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durgam- probably against the Gajapati feudatories or bctween tlic 
partisans of Râmaràja and Salakaràju Pinatirumalayyadeva Mahârâju 
brother-in-law af Acyuta. In a.d. 1534 Pinatirumala's doorkeeper madc 
a grant at Udayagiri.*' After Acyuta's death in A.D. 1542, he made 
Venkata I, his nephew ruler at Vijayanagara and himself became the régent» 
Probably, formerly he was in charge of Udayagirirâjya and subsquciitly 
when he went to Vijayanagara, it was occupied by Râmarâja's partisans. 

In A.D. 1552 Mummadevacôla Maharaja was ruling in a part of 
Udayagirirâjya, during the viceroyalty of Tirumalayyadeva, under the 
suzerainty of Sadàsivarâya. The local governor was Baicarajayya.** 
Thus Tirumala was viceroy of Udayagirirâjya from circa a.d. 1543 to 1553 
for a décade. 

Udayagiri was the capital of the Âravîdu dynasty for a short 
Çeriod subséquent to Penugonda and prior to Candragiri. Records of 
Srîrafiga I (A.D. 1572-1585) and his younger brother Venkata II (a.d. 
1585-1614) and Srîrafiga II (a.d. 1614-29) are at Udayagiri* Srîrahga I 
was the viceroy of Udayagiri when he was appointed to the viceroyalty 
at Penugonda." When Ali Adîl Shah of Bijapur invaded Penugonda 
thricebetween the years A D. 1573 and 1577, Sriranga ï saved it with 
the help of Kutubshah of Gôlkonda. Subsequently Kutubshah 
broke off alliance with Sriranga. and in a.d. 1578 conquered Kambam, 
Udayagiri, Bellamkonda and Kondavidu.*^ Thus the Telugu country wai 
lost to Vijayanagar. At that stage in a.d. 1589 Venkata II took the 
offensive against the Muslims, defeated the forces of Sultan Kuli of ihe 
Kutubshahis at the Pennar, marched on Udayagiri and Kondavîdu and 
captured them. Once again the Telugu country came under him. Kuli 
Kutubshah Was forccd to conclude a treaty. fixing the river Krçna as the 
boundary between the two kingdoms," Udayagiri was under Kovlànanda 
owing fealty to Venkatâdri II". Thus for a short time Udayagiri was 
the 'capital of the Empire of Vijayanagara. 

In the latter half of the sixteenth century the chieftains of Kônéti 
fàmily held eminent positions in Udayagirirâjya. Kônéti Timmana 
(ad. 1553), son of mahâmandalêsvara Râmarâju-.Kônétayya was of 
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Xravîdu lineage headed by Pedakondayaràju. Tirumala I, the grandson 
of ftàtïia I was the governor of Udayàgiri fortin a.d. 1543 and subseque- 
ntiy governed Kondavidurâjya. Ranga II, son of Tirumala I bore the royal 
tîtles** about a.d. 1576. Records mention Tirumala IL A record at 
Kondavîdu (A,D, 1582) mentions the capture of Udayàgiri fort and 
Venkataràju there by a régiment of Hazarat Ibrahim Padushah. By 
A.D. 1598 Srîranga I was at Udayàgiri and conquered Kondavîdu, and 
Vinukonda. 

In the seventeenth century, till 1643 Udayagiriràjya was 
under Vijayanagîr rule. In a.d. 1643 according to a record at Udayàgiri". 
Ghazi Ali, an officer of Kutbshah captured the fort of Udayàgiri. A 
record" of a.d. 1603 says that while Venkata II was ruling, Sattirâju 
Muddayadeva Maharaja bestowed the Udayagirirâjyam on Muddayadeva 
Maharaja, This was obvfously after the conquest of the Telugu country 
from the Kutubshah by Venkata II. Subséquent to a.d. 1643 records of 
the Kutubsbabis are found in Udayagiriràjya, A record*' of a.d. 1658 
at Vazzâvâripàlem refers to Hazarat Alam Ennasa ie Sultan Abdulla 
Kutubshah (a.d. 1626-1672), for the Sultans of Gôlkonda did assume 
Mughal titles and not to Aurangazeb. The Persian records*" (a.d. 1662) 
4t Udayàgiri mention Sultan Abdulla Padushah or Kutubshah Abdullah, 
the king of kings of the Dekkan. Soon after, the rule of Vijayanagara was 
restored in the région. For, the Telugu country refused to pay tribute 
to the officers of Gôlkonda, waiting for the restoration of Vijayanagara sway. 
Jkm followed the conquest of the région by Venkata III. Probably at this 
juncture the capital of Vijayanagara Empire was shifted from Udayàgiri to 
Chandragin, more safe and secure fromthe Muslim invaders. A record*» 
of A.D 1663 at Vazzàvâripâlem mentions a grant in this région by 
MahamandaJfevara Jaggarâjxyadêva Maharaja, while Vcnkat ipati. III 
was ruhng at Penugonda. .fi* 

Tàv^mllT^^^ ^'S' '"- ^^ '^'^ ^^^^^""^ ^^^^'> Velugoti Ranga- 
rayamngaruandhissonTimmanâyaningâru were the local rulers- in 
Rapur, Kanigiri Polacerla^Musundûru, and Venkatagiri simas in 
Udayagtnrajya a nd owed loyalty to tfie Rayas of Vijayanagara The 

«. ^^fonfcé on p. 128 of Kon.avUisân^ràJyarnu by M.a Sarma." 
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Reddis of Râvûri family trace their ancestry to the Reddis of Kondavïdu'* 
and the Velugôti chief tains were the lineal descendants of the Vclama» 
of Dévarakonda and Râcakoii^A who shîfted subscquently to Vclugôdu, 
which thus developed into their family namc. 

Tradition" has it tfaat Muvvanî Nâyanagâru at Udayagiri was 
defeated by Mîrjumla, appare.niy the chief mînîster of thcKutub Shahi» 
and subsequentiy of the Mogul Emperors. The Kutubshah appointcd 
Jilpalle Venkatarâju to be the Palcgâr of Udayagiri. In course of tijnc, bc 
refused payment of tribute and consequently he was attacked by the 
Nawab of Arcot and was vanquished and slain in the battle, Subseque^ 
ntly the Nawab of Arcot conferred the jagir of Udayagiri on Mustaph» 
Ali Khan. Since then the région of Udayagiri was under the Muslim 
Jâgirdârs, the descendants of Mustapha Ali Khan. The last Jâgirdâr of 
the time was deported to Chingteput in 1839for trea^on by the East 
India Company." Thereafter the government of the Udayagiri région 
passed to the East India Company. 

Literature and arts made remarkable progress under the patronage 
of the rulers of Udayagiri. In the lattsr part of the fourteenth century, 
Vennelakanti Siddhayamantri's officer and master Vallabha Câmanâ- 
mâtya" an officer ofDevarâya. patronised Jakkana who dedicated his 
yikramarkacaritra to him. In the fîfteenth century, under the patro- 
nage of Kondamarâju Vallabhayya and his son Tammarâju, Nârâyana- 
kavi rendered Pancatantramii into Telugu campU-kavya, Duggana 
dedicated N3cikétôpàkhyd^na to Anantâmâtya Gangaya, a minister in 
service of thèse rulers. Nandi Mallayya and Ghanta SîhgTyya rendered 
into Telugu Prabhanda Krsnamisra's drama Prabôdhacandrôdayamu 
in dedication to Gangayamantri. 

As for architecture, the temple of Gopâlakrsna at Udayagiri was 
built by Tammarâja in a.d. 1460 and was endowed with a thousand 
kunfas of land.'^* About this temple the Nellore District Gazatteer 
says,'* *it is an old construction belonging to the Pallava type with sîûpa 
at the top of sanctum sanctorum; the frame work of the stûpa is still 
intact, thî prSfcaram enclosed by high walls, with entrance gâte are of 
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Cola type and indicate the existence of another temple, on which is the 
site of an unfinished Kalyanamaniapa a peculiar type of Vijayanagar 
architecture. - The eastern gâte of this temple was begun by Krsnarâya 
and the image was removed to Ranganayakuîu Temple at Nellore on the 
décline of Vijayanagar Empire. The RahganUyaka temple at Udayagiri 
was also of Cola type with high walled compound with big corridors.' 
Timmarâya built a temple of Kâsîvisvesvara on the hill and endowed 
2000 kuntas for worship,^^ The Vaîlabharàya temple on the hill named 
Yadavarâyan Emperumân'** after the donor, a governor under Krsnarâya. 
At the wish of his guru, Vyâsarâya Krsnarâya seized the statue of 
Bâlakrsna from a temple at Udayagiri, mentioned as Baîadurgam,''* 
carried it to Vijayanagar, built the Krsnasv^mi temple and concescrated 
in it and endowed it with several gifts.**" There are several other temples 
àt Udayagiri about which much is not known, 
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APARNA CHATTOPADHYAY 

A NOTE ON MALE ORNAMENTS IN THE 
KATHÂSARITSÀGARA 

The KaîhSsaritsagara (KSS) throws light on the practice of malcs 
of wearing gold and jewelled ornaments in the early médiéval period. 
It is corroborated by contemporary évidence provided by the Rsja- 
tarahgifii (RT), works of K s e m e n d r a and other sources as wcU 
as by the observation of foreign travellers like Al B î r û n î . 



In KSS we find fréquent références to maies as wearing ornaments. 
Putraka being surrounded with assassins, offered them bis valuablc 
jewelled ornaments to spare his life.^ The bandits surrounded king 
Vikramaditya seeing that he wore ornaments.* The princc's ministcr 
went to visit a lady' wearing jewels. Prince Naravahanadatta gave his 
dépendent, garments and ornaments in addition to villages, herses and 
éléphants/ In the story of Yasodhara and Laksmîdhara we find that 
thers arose from the surface of the lake a man adorned with heavcnly 
ornaments/ Srîdarsana exchanged his ornaments with Anaigamaîïjarî, 
whose father noticed her in maie ornaments.* This indicates that the 
ornaments had différent shàpes and forms. The woodcuttcr Subhadatta 
saw in a forest four yaksas with heavenly ornaments and dresses.' A lady 
honoured the messengers of king Vikramaditya with ornaments.' We 



1. KSS. IV. 42. S. ibid. LXIII. 18. 

2. ibid. CXXIII. 6. ibid. LXXIII. 349, 363. 

3. ibid. IV. 52. 7. ibid. LVII. 27. 

4. ibid. LUI. 78. 8. ibid. CXX. 
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find the wealthy merchant Bhogavarman' and the Vidyâdhara 
Citrângada" wearing ornaments. Kesata a bridegroom was adorned 
with ornaments. ^^ 

The practice as noted above is in conformity with ancient Indian 
trg,dîtion. The Vedic Aryans" used to wear ornaments and the tradition 
'continued in subséquent periods. Megasthenes refers to the love of 
Indians for finery and ornaments*'\ In the Vinaya texts, we are told 
that at first even monks used to wear ear-rings, eardrops, i-trings of 
beads for the neck, girdles of beads, bangles, necklaces, bracelets and 
rings. The only ornaments exclusively worn by women of this period 
are the girdle and anklet^*. In the Susruîàsamhîta, we find the practice 
with maies of regulariy wearing ornaments. We are told that after the 
daily-iath^ ornaments are to be worn^^ Hsiian Tsang says that 
among Indians the kings and great ministers wear ornaments. He men- 
, tions gem-dccked caps (which most probably.i were jewelled diadems) 
bracelets and necklaces worn by men^^ Maie ornaments hâve been men- 
tioned in the Kadambarî^\ The practice of Indian maies in the eleventh 
century to wear ornaments, was noticed by foreigners, such as 
Al Bîriini^^ Chau Ju-Kua, and Marco Polo ^•. In the early 
rhedieval period m en in Rajasthan**** wofe ornaments and RT notices the 
same practice amông thé arîstocrats''^ 

In KSS we find références to diadems", necklance" and bracelets" 

.woru by m en of rank and tiara" in some instances. Thèse are the usual 

. maie ornaments in KSS. We find necklace and bracelets" mentioned 

; together which seem to be generally worn. Jn RT too we find bracelets 

\ ,~..t,..J , L* r 

9.* ibid. LIV. 168. / - , : ^ , . . *' ■;- 

. 10. ibid. XXIL 135. 

11. ibid. CXXIII. 176. 

12.. TheVedtcAge,i^.'h9A. 

' 13. . Me Crindle, India as described by Megesîhenes and Arrîan, p. 69. 

14. The Age of Impetîal t/nityt P- S74. 

15. Suéruta II. Ch.XJflV. 29-32.. 

16. Si Beal, Ghijte^e Accountsafthe Western World, vol. II, p. 134. 

17. KMamkafî, English Trans, By CM. Ridding, p. 7. 

18. Sachau, vol. I, p. 181. 

19. Struggle for Empire, pp. ^S6MS7. 

20. D. Sharma, Early Chauhan Dynasties, p. 263. 

21. RT. VIL 881. 

22. KSS. XXIV. 9; L; LIV; XLV; LV. 133. 

23. ibid. XXXVL 111; XXXIIL 211; XXVL 234; LV; LIV. .- 

24. ibid. XXXVL 111; XXXIIL 211; XXVL 234; LVIL 9-11. 

25. ibid. XXIV. 219; XLV. 152. 

26. ibid. XXXVI; XXXIIÏ; XXVL 
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'and neckiaces mentioned together". In the Kadambari we find Sûdraka 
*in sapphire bracelets and pearls, while his feudatories are in bracelets 
neckiaces and diadems and hâve sirings of pearls adorning their bosom**. 
ït is worthnoting that neckiaces, bracelets and diadems, usually worn 
bymcninKSS, are mentioned by Hsiian Tsang, as the ornaments 
usually worn by men of rank. He also refers to the practice with Indians 
^ofpierciiîg their ears which suggests the practice of wearing ear- 
rings''®. Though necklace, bracelets and diaderas are the maie orna- 
ments usually mentioned; wé find maie ear-rings alsoreferred to in KSS**. 
In RT we find the practice of wearing ear-rings with the kings'^ The 
ear-rings of Cakravarman are described as illuminated by the rays pro- 
ceeding from his sword". King Harsa of Kasmir wore ear-rings which 
flashed like the reflectedimage of the sun". Finger-ringsare mentioned 
in KSS in connection with séparation and reunion of lovers. Miiladeva 
while leaving his wife stealthily puts his ring on the finger of his sleeping 
wife**. It is a ring thât reunites Vidnsaka of his wife Bhadrâ*'. In RT 
we find rings worn by king Tàrâpîda". Rings are mentioned in connec- 
tion with court intrigue and poJitical murder in RT". Al Biriïnî 
refers to the practice with Indians to wear ear-rings, arm-rings ' and 
golden seal-rings on the ring-finger*\ The maies wore ornaments in 
médiéval Gujarat*'. In the médiéval Rajasthan men used to wear kiriia 
set with gems, pearl-necklace, kundala with pearls and pairs of keyûra 
and ahgada^\ f t is further corroborated by A b u Z a i d*^ K s e m e"n- 
dra refers to maie ornaments, kundala, keyûra, hàra, ahgdda and jewel- 
led coronet^^ In the Mànasollasa we. find the royal purohita wearing 



27. RT. IV. 69. 

28. CM. Ridding, op. cit. pp. 7-12. 

29. S. Beal, Buddhist Records of the V^estern %'orld, vol. Il, p.; 134, 

30. KSS. XX. 303-204. 

31. RT. V. 341-347; VII. 749; IV. 720; VII, 812. 

In the Brhatkaîhâmànjarl (III, Oucchal, 195) wc find a king wearins 
glittering ear-rings. 
■32. ' ibid. V. 341-347. 

33. ibid. VIL 876. 

34. ibid. CXXIV. 164: ÇSTTfS^^ "^^P ^HT^F ^î^^ ?21î^[îï^ 1 

35. ibid. XVIÎI. 361-369. 

36. RT. IV. 440. 

37. ibid. VIÏ. 782-786. 

38. Sachau. voL I. ch. XVI, p'. 181. 

39. K.K. MaL]umd2iT, Clialukyas ofGujarat, p.SSS, 

40. PrthvîrZjavijaya, II. 17-30. 

41. Elliot and DowsDTi, vol. I, p. 11. 

42. DaéâvatQracaritam: Buddhâvatâra, 33,62,68. 
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jewellcd ear-rings and provincial governors and feudatory princes in gold 
ornaments". The maie ornaments in médiéval Gujarat were bracelets, 
armiets, ear-rings and necklace of three strings". 

If we go back to the earlier days, wefind karnasobhana menttoncd 
in the Rgveda, as an ornament for the ear apparently for the use of men**, 
while niika and manî were meant for the adornment of the neck", Nîska 
of silver to bc worn round the ncck, is mentioned in the Pancavimsa- 
brâhmanaJ'^ The Rigvedic breastplate rukma is, however, not to be 
found in KSS" nor girdle worn by maies in the Gupta period as depictcd 
on Gupta coins,** In view of the références and data given above we 
can draw the conclusion that bracelet, diadem and necklace are the 
usual ornaments worn by men in the early médiéval India as found in 
KSS. 

We find garlands" worn by men in KSS. It is a practice as old as 
the Vedic âge." Besides garîands we find in KSS a gênerai référence 
to man's décoration with flowcrs.** In RT we find kings wearing wreaths 
of flowers." In K a 1 i d â s a** we hâve many références to the practice 
of wearing flowers by men. Hsîian Tsang also mentions the prac- 
tice." It is corroborated by the Kadambart where we find king 
Siîdraka and his fudatories wearing flowers in ears and flower garîands.** 
The practice can be traced from the very early days. Garîands were 
oftcn worn by men desiring to appear to advantage.*' A hymn in the 
Rgveda rcfers to Asvins as lotus-wreathed." The practice of putting on 
garîands after bath is also found in the Vedic literature.** 

43. Mânasoîlâsa, III. 1585-1589. 

44. A.K. Majumdar, op. cit. p. 357. 

45. RV. VIÏI. 78. 3. 

46. nîska ' RV. II. 33. 10; VIII. 47. 15. 

manii RV. 1. 33. 8 mani-grlva : RV. I. 122. 14. 

47» Tht Vedic Age, p. 459. 

48. RV. 1.166. 10; IV. 10. 5; V. 53. 4; VIII. 20. 11; IL 34. 2. 8; V. 55. 1; 57.5. 

49. R.N. Saletore, Life in Gupta Age, p. 402. 

50. KSS.XXn.138. 

51. The Vedic Age, pp. 394-521. 

52. KSS. LXXVIL 66; XL. 2. 

53. RT. IIL529. 

54. Riusamhâra, ï. 1, 2, 4, 5, 21; II. 21. 

55. S. Béai, Buddhist Records oftke "Western V^ûrld, toI. II. p. 134. 

56. CM. Ridding. op. cit. pp.7-12. 

57. RV. IV. 38. 6; V. 53. 4. 

58. RV. X. 184. 3. 

59. The Vedic Age, p. 521. 
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TJnguents 

The practice of anointing oneself after bath with sandal-wood 
ointment, is found in KSS, The practice of putting it on theback is 
also made clear in a story." Besides sandal-wood ointment, we hâve 
sonie références to unguents without any spécifie mention of the material 
used, being applied to the limbs by men.** The Buddhist literature 
refers to the habit of men using unguents." In K à 1 i d a s a sandal- 
wood ointment isprescribed forsummer, sandal-wood and Kâlâgum 
for the rainy season^ saffron or paste oî priyangu tobe applied to the 
bosom in autumn.*' HsûanTsang refers to the practice with Indiaa 
malcs of using the sandal-wood as perfume after bath/* In tht Kadambari 
we find thât the chest of the king was whitened with sandal unguent be- 
sprinkied with saffron ointment and his feudatories had sandal powder 
and saffron applied to their lirabs.^* In the early médiéval period the 
Abhidhanaraînamala refers to saffron, sandal, musk, camphor and aloes 
and the practice of applying thèse unguents to the limbs." The Kavya- 
mimamsa gives a complète list of unguents used in différent seasons, 
which includes sandal, agallochum, saffron, musk, bee's wax, and fra- 
grant oiL^' Ksemendra refers to the practice of using sandal-wood 
ointment in summer.*** 
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N. SUBBU REDDIAR 



HIGHLIGHTS'OF TAMIL CULTURAL INFLUENCE 
ABROAD IN THE CLASSICAL PÈRIOD* 

The scope of this papcr is restricted to the early classical période 
It is true that the interaction bctween the Tamils and the peoples in the 
other parts of the world has been a continuons process from the earlicst 
historical times, but the impact of Tamil culture was profound and in 
certain aspects permanent only in the earlier stages of the interaction. 
To a certain extent, the Tamil cultural opération in the earlier stages 
was in virgin fîeld over a large area. It was a way of lifé that carfied 
with it spectacular novelty and appeared incredibly far in advance ôf the 
semi-primitive developments in many parts of the world. Naturally the 
Tamil culture had very little of opposition from a rival culture equàl to 
itself. It was accëpted, as a blessîng and a boon. The Tamil culture 
as it was accepted by the new peoples outside left a permanent imprint 
on the native cultures which it subordinated and overwhelmed so that 
the vissicitudes oftime couidnot wipeout the Tamil élément in the 
cultures which underwent radical changes.' The Tamil culture also 
fiUed in a cultural vacuum in some of the areas which it affected. 

In the po s t impérial Pintiyan period the Tamils had very little of 
their indigenous cuîture tô shate with thé world. That culture itself had 
changed beyond ail récognition and whatever influence the Tamils ejer- 
ted over peoples ont side India cannot be considered purely Tarnil. For 
instance, after the British established their politisai influence and 

* Paper presented to the AU India Oriental Conférence (XXII session), Gauhati, 
Assam (1965). 

1 , Sankam and Prc-Sankam period. 

2. Evidences are found in the excavations and relies in Sumatra, Java, Malaya 
and Indo-Chîni, 
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supremacy in Indîa, a large numberof the Tamils were shipped to far ofF 
countries like the West Indies, the Fiji Islands, etc., where their desccn- 
dents are still to be found either with pure Tamil names or at least with 
a clear memory of their Tamil origin. They are Tamil, no doubt, but 
only in the geographical sensé of their having migrated from the Tamil 
country. They were more correctly, organisd^ possibly angiicized 
Tamils having very little to share with the classica] Tamils, and much 
less with the unorganised pure Dravidians. Hence our restriction of 
the scope. 

The earlîest Tamil works extant reveal themselves as products of 
a mind far above parochialism and geographical narrowness of any kind.* 
The thèmes were local; the setting was of the immédiate environment. 
But the authors freely traversed the entire known world mentally for 
securingflesh and blood to clothe their intellectual products. Whether 
they could be credited with any historical conciousness or not as we 
understand it at présent, they did not fail to refer to the entire universe of 
their expérience, both direct and vicarious. The geographical knowledge, 
particularly that bearing on the location of places both local and for- 
eign, which can be gleaned from the literature of the past is nothing if not 
stupendous. We understand from them that right from the dawn of the 
literary period the Tamils had the knowledg of and contact with the entire 
world as it was then understood, possibly excluding the America and 
the Arctic and the Antartic régions. Some of the countries whose names 
are easily identifiable in the earliest literature are China, the Malaya, 
Archipelago, Ceylon and the countries of Central and Westren Asia and 

3. The Tirukkmal, for instance is a work for the entire humanity. It présents 
the norms and the value system developed în the Tamil country for the benefit 
of mankind. The following passages conveying the broad oullook of the 
Tamils are worth consîdering : 

1. Yâtânum Natâmâl uramâl urâmSl ennoruvan, CSntunaiyum kallâta vâru 

— KÙral 317. 

2* Pantutaîyâr pattuntu ulakam ahtinrêl, Manpukku mây vatu man 

— Kural 996. 

3. Nîrln ramiyâ ySkkaik kellâm, Unti kotuttôr uyirkotut tôrë 

— Puram 18. 

4. Nilamputi peyarva tayinum oruvan, seiti konkôrk cuiti yillena, Arampâ tinre 

—Puram 34. 

5. lyena irattal ilintan ratanetir, lyën enral ataninum i.înitanru, Kollenak kotuttal 
uyamtanni atanetir, KoUên enral ataninum uyartanru 

—Puram 204. 

6. Nallatu ceital ârrTr âyinum, Allatu cçital Smpumia. 

—Puram, 

7. Vinaiyê Itavark kuyirê 

— Kuruntokai 135. 
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Europe/ Some spécifie names like China, Ilam or Ceylon are found 
in their true form. But many others are grouped by gênerai names lik^ 
Yavanas\ or Anniyar or Mamwâr"^ for whom the city of Raviri-p-pûm- 
pattinam contained a scparate coîony with the name Maruviir-p-paklcam 
or the foreigners' enclave distinct front Pattina-p-pakkam or the area of 
the local citizens. It may be noted that contacts with foreign countries 
on an ail India scale had begun many centuries before the Christian cra 
as is évident from both literature and epigraphs. The edicts of Asoka' 
leave us in no doubt as to the possibility of the Emperor sending ont 
emissaries of his new dharma to quite a number of foreign countries. 
But itis not safe to assert that it was northern India that gave the lead 
in the process of establishing foreign contacts, The movement was 
characteristic of the whole of India and a shrewed guess as to South 
India having donc the pioneering work in this regard may not be wholly, 
without basis. No doubt sea connection with foreign countries was 
brisk only after the discovery of the Hippalus/ But even long before 
that Peninsular India appears to hâve set up commercial contacts with 
the oiitside world and detailed référence to this is found elsewhere in 
this paper. The disçpvery of the Hippalus was a god-send to the wester- 
ners who were eager for doser associations with India as the infiow of 
foreigners to India was very slow before the discovery. At that period 
it was the daring sea men of Tamil Nâd that went far into the sea in 
search of markets for their articles of trade. It was from thèse that the 
foreign merchants learnt about India and developed a keen interest in 
coming to India. 



4. The références .to China arc copious in Sanskrit (c.g.) the Mahâblmrata 
(Sabhâparvam — 51-1843). See also Scoff' s Peripius page 246 in which Chinesc 
contact with Malacca with which India was closely connectée! is mentioned. 
The bétel leaf is considérée an cxotic product, bought from Maïaya. The 
trade with China was in silk (called Cïnam) and sugar. 

5. Cf.. FerumpànÛTTup patai line 316; Mu llaip -pat tu linQ 61; ^k (une hâtai ^lint 
101; Puram-56 (iine-I8). 

6. ÇUappatkûram Indira Vilavu Etutta Kâtai-5. 

7. See the The Edicts of Asoka : (Vide : Inscription of Asoka by Bhandarkar and 
M a jumdar - Calcu tt a} . 

8. Hippaius iscredited with having made the discovery of the monsoon wind 
blowing regularly accoss the ïndian Océan in 45 A.A. It was calculated that 
with the help of thèse winds a ship leaving Okelis, a port at the mouth of the 
Red Sea would reach Musiri (Cranganorc ?) or any otherTamil port of those 
days in less than^orty days. 
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The term Yavana* bas been the subject matter of a lot of research 
literature. The term occurs both in Sanskrit and Tamil works of the 
pre-Christian era. The most commonly accepted meaning of the term is 
a native of Greece the closest équivalent being lonian. That Greecs 
and India had known each other intimately is no new knowledge. 
Possibly before Alexander's invasion of Northern India, the Greeks had 
known about southern India and their désire to conquer the land 
must hâve been induced by the prosperity and the standard of 1 ving of 
the people of the south. 

Megasthanes had known the Pantiyan country; According to his 
statement the daughter of Hercules by name Pantiya ruled over the south 
of India and gave the country her name. No doubt this is historically 
absurd because Hercules is a legendary name, but the référence to the 
Pantiyan is significant.*** 

The Perîpîus of Erythrean Sea and Ptolemy's Geography are 
.more communicative about the Tamil country than the other parts of 
India." Pliny has also a lot to remark about the draining of Roman 
gold into the Tamil country in exchange for luxuries bought from the 

9. See page 101 of the History and Culture of the Indian people - Vol : The Age 
of Impérial Unity. Theauthorhas this to say about 'Yavana*. It was used as 
a synonym for 'Mlecha' in latcr literature. But in the earlier centuries of 
Christian era it meant the Greeks only. The word was derived from the old 
Persîan form 'Yavana* meaning 'lonian Greeks*. Of course Yavana in India 
referred to ail the Greeks. 

10. See: 'Foreign Notices of South India by K.A. Neelakantha Sastri. 

11. The Periplus refers to Damirica or the land ofthe Tamîls. The author ofthe 
work refers to Musiri and Tonti (Muziris and Tyudis). Muziris according to 
the Ferîplus aboundcd in ships with cargoes from Arabia and Greece. It i« 
surmised that the author of the Perîpîus was an Egyptian Greek. He made a 
voyage to India possibly about 60 or 65 A.D. He has listed the places he 
visited and the articles of trade in each place. The fîrst harbour he visited 
was Broach at the mouth of the Narmada. Among the other places werc 
Kalyan on the Bombay coast and ports on the Malabar coast which in those 
days was Tamil. He rounded the Cape Comorin and visited the harbours of 
the East Coast. It is possible to identify many of the ancient names with the 
parallels of to-day. 

Ptolemy was a geographer from Alexandria (150 A.D). He refers to 
Khaberis or Kavirip - pûm-pattinam, and Nikama identifiable with Nâkapatti- 
nam Cunningham says "Cola is noticed by Ptolemy. His Orthuraregia 
Sornathi can be identificd with Uraiyur, the capital of Soranatha or CôIa Natu.' * 
(vide: Ancient Geography, p. 631) Ptolemy also mentions Arkadu about 
which there is a lotof discussion. 
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coLintry.*' In fact, one of the not insignificant causes for the impo- 
verishment of Rome was the export of the large quantities of gold to the 
Tamil country for buying commodities that pleased individual fancy 
and hardly added tothe permanent national wealth. 

That the Tamils were the pioneers of India's foreign trade in 
ancien t times is never disputed. Even as early as the seventh century 
B.c. with the émergence cf Babylon as the emporium of Asian trade 
the Tamils set up their own Colony in Babylon which had an uninterrup- 
ted réputation for thirteen centuries." The Tamils had plenty of oppor- 
tunities to înteract with the Chinese, Phoenicians, Jews and people 
from Europe in Babylonia. Even after the destruction of the Baby- 
ionian empire by Cyrus the south Indian Association did not grow any 
the less in Babylonia. Darius the Great took keen interest in the pro- 
motion of trade on a global scalc and it is even suggested that he re- 
opened and widened the Suez Canal. His direct rule over a part of the 
Nonh-Western India increased his interests in the Indian trade and the 
use of silk made in India was first propagated during his reign in the 
Western countries. 

The Greeks and the Romans dominated South aniong the foreig- 
ners in India's international trade after the Persians. In a sensé the 
Tamil country w s drawn into doser commercial and cultural relations 
with Europe through Greece. In the works of Sophocles, Aristophanes 
and others large numbsr of Tamil names are used for commodities possi- 
bly for the reason that there were no Greek équivalants. Examples 
wjrth noting are Oryza for arisi (rice), Ziggiberos for injiver (ginger), 
peperi for pippali (long pepper), etc. During this poriod ending with 
the first centuay B.c. the Greeks were in intimate commercial and 
cultural relations with the Tamil country. The term Yovana used in 
Tamil literature may hâve référence to the Greeks that were found in 
the streets of the Tamil cities buying and selimg. One cannot be cer- 
tain if the idea of anthology was the gift of Greece to the Tamil country 
or the other way about. However, this much bas to be conceded that the 
iarg^st number of anthologies most p:;rfectly organized and systematised 
are to b2 found in early Tamil literature. In fact anthologies account 
for a good proportion of classical Tamil literature and the anthology 
tradition has persisted to this day. In the field of religions literature 
v/hich was a distinct characteristic of the Pallava and the later Cola 

12. Piiny woqK! estimate the quantity of gold coming into India at fifty million 
sesterces (half a million sterling pounds) each year to pay for the balance 
of trade. 
13- See P.T- Srinivasa lyengar's The History of the Tamils, pp. 96—102. 
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periods, the anthology idea was helpful in the codification of the writ- 
ings of diffirent religions leaders into Divva Prabandham and Thiru- 



murai. 



Another important aspect of the give and take between Greece 
and the Tamil Country has to be identified among the cities dominating 
the administration both in the Tamil country and the Greece. Kavirip- 
pûm-pattinam was possibly a city State as was also Uraiyur. It is safe 
not to imagine wide territorial juriidiction for any early kingdom of 
the Tamil country beyond a short distance of the capital. We do not 
know if the Cola kingdom set up in Kavirip-piim-pattinam had juris- 
diction over a vast area. It may bc true that over the vast area going 
by the traditional name of Côja country there was no other rival king- 
dom as powerfui as the one in Kavirip-piim-pattinam or Pukâr. But 
that there were hundreds of petty principalities each of the size of a 
village cannot be easily disputed. There were in fact, a large number 
village States under the shadow of a big kingdom which itself was noth- 
ing bigger than the city state. 

,nH . u"*r ^^ ^«^^î^the Romans evinced keen interest in commercial 
and cultural contacts with the Tamil country. Out of the eighty places in 
which Roman coins hâve been discovered in India dated between the firs" 
century b.c. and the fourth century a.d. at least thirty-five are to be 

country. Coins of emperors Iike Augustus and Claudius hâve bn-n 
ducovered m many places in Tamil Nâd. Thèse leave no do bî as to tl ë 
close contact between Rome and the Tamil conntr,, r. . ■ 
but also cultnrai Tt,» D ! country, not only commercial 

OUI aiso cuitural. The Romans were fond of rHenia,, o«j ^ . 

tramers went with the animais to train them. "'''^" 

ia foreÏtt'S::rifnC"?^^^^^^^^^^ 

Persians were literally fond of'th/T! ? u ' .*^' ^°'^'^' *°<ï the 

fcrocity has been sS in ll?„- = ^°"°^ ""^"'^ ^^rength and 

en sung m Puransnu^ Perumpânàrruppatai and other 



14. 



by Sc«eU (Journal <,f tke Royal A^at^ sl^^ l^Z '°""*'^ " ^""•^''«d 
«rty Roman emperors thcJwas a^reaf demiJT' ^^ '"^ = ^°**" '^^ 
nuBlms, perfumes. pèarls and precious stonr^u ^" "'PP*'"' ^P''=«"' «"« 
«u.^ o. coins . M.u«. ^Z PoS%r- J^orS^iTLa^S 
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Works." The *Kata Nàiy ' of the Tamil country was the chief factor in 
the hunting expéditions of the Persrans and the Greeks. 

Even the insects of the Tamil country had their use in Greece and 
Rome. Tho Cobra and Python were really articles of export. One 
wonders for what purpose thèse poisonous reptiles were required in 
foreign lands. Strabo claims to hâve seen in Egypt an Indian serpent 
nine feet long. It is significant that at that time the Tamil country was 
in active commercial relations with Egypt. 

Perhaps the most significant single commodity of the Tamil country 
that afFected the way of life of the people in Greece and Rome was the 
pearl of the gulf of Mannar. There is the funny story of Aesopus who 
took a costly Indian pearl from the ear of Metella and swallowed it 
because he wanted to hâve the satisfaction of eating the costliest thing 
and the pearl was worth eight thousand pounds. Cleopatra never failed 
to dissolve costly pearls in her wine. 

One significant resuit of the trade during the centuries preceding 
the Christian era was the spread of a large number of ideas leading to 
remarkable changes in the way of life of people in foreign lands. We 
are awere of many Tamil colonies being set up in most of the countries 
with which Tamil Nâd had commercial intercourse. Even women appear 
to hâve followed their men to far off lands, We are informed that in the 
entourage of Ptolemy philadelphus there were a large number of Indian 
women. We hâve aiready alluded to the South Indian Colony in 
Babylon. Perhaps somewhat more interesting than ail thèse détails is the 
information that in Armenia with which the Tamil country had active 
trade contracts some of the religions cuits of Tamil Nâd were established. 
Wc hâve it on very high authority that the Krsna and Baladeva cuits 
spread into Armenia. 

There is ground for the belief that thèse two Indian cuits went 
from the Tamil country rather than from northern India though Krsna 
and Balarâma were north Indian gods. Only in the Tamil country were 
dcveloped as Krsna and Baladeva as separate cuits while in the north 
they eonstituted two aspects of the same cuit.** Krçna was the ' Mayôn' 
of the MuUai (pastoral) région and Baladeva was the *Vellaiyon' or of 



15. Purananûru-^lX, 
Pemmpanârrupafai'Vmc 126. 
Aka anûru' 109 (Une 11). 

16. For a discussion of this sce : P. T. Sriaivasa ïyengar's The History of the 
Tandis, pp. 202-205. 
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white god with the plough, of the Maruîam région where agriculture 
possibly originated. The black and white gods of the Tamil country 
though borrowed from north Jndian hagiology were shaped as two distinct 
cuits only in the Tamil country and their migration to Armenia was from 
the Tamil country and no where else. So famous were the culîs in their 
foreign habitat that St. Gregory was afraid that they might damage the 
cause of Christianity. In the fourth century a.d. there was actually 
some kind of a minor crusade led by the Christians against the Pagans. 
In the fight the priests were killed, the temples were destroyed and the 
colonists were converted to Christianity." 

Many of the literary conventions of the Tamils apper to hâve 
affectedtfaose in distant lands. The attira Eluîtu of the Tamils had become 
a memory in the Tamil country long before they were the style and vogue 
in the middle East and China. The art of ship-building which the Tamils 
developed must hâve been far in advance of its counterpart elsewhere 
considering the fact that Tamil foreign trade was active even in the pre- 
Hippalus epoch. The animism of the Tamils must certainly hâve had its 
impact on the cuits and beliefs of fpreigners who interacted with the 
Tamils, The Tamils were the earliest to develop notions of régional 
geography which must hâve found their way to the then civilized corners 
of the world. Foreigners' dietic habits toc must hâve been infiuenced 
considerably hy the popularity of rice as staple food meterial in far off 
countries. Sartorial grâces and refinements went from ont of the Tamil 
country to Greece and Rome and while many of the old time formais hâve 
survived in their shadow from at least in the Tamil country, they hâve 
been substituted by the sophisticated later styles elsewhere. But a study 
of dependable paintings and sculptures depicting old Roman or Greek 
life would leave us in no doubt as to the indebtedness of the foreigners in 
respect of the wearing of apparel. This point need not be îaboured 
further because cotton and silk originated in India and the Tamils had 
the réputation of making the best use of the materials. 

In conclusion, it may be stated that the contribution of the Tamils 
to the concept of cultural internationalism was considérable and the 
foundations well and truly laid by them led to more extensive contacts 
during the Pallava, and later Cola periods. The thème of how the 
Tamil country had been the intermediary of north Indian culture also 
deserves comprehensive investigation. 

17. Vide: Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 1904 - pp. 309-314. 
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M. S. NARAYANA MURTI 

PHILOSOPHY OF NUMBER 

*All the various forms of human culture and human society, even the 
most rudimentary types, seem to require some concept of number and 
some process for counting. According to anthropologi^ts, every people 
has some terminology for the first numbers, although in the most 
primitive tribes this may not extead beyond two or three,'^ Very early 
in the cultural development it became necessary to carry on the most 
extensive counting to détermine the number ofcattle, friends and foes, 
days and nights, etc. As such the number-words (numerals) of higher 
powers are to be found and to handle larger figures the counting process 
has to be systematised. When we look back into our past, we find by the 
time of the Yajurveda^ the system of counting has been developed to 
such an extent that the highest number-word parardha has the dénomina- 
tion of W\ when the Greeks had no terminology for the dénominations 
above the myriad 10* and the Romans above mille 10'/ 

The reason or nature of number has been a problem confronting 
niany a philosopher of both the east and west. P 1 a t o (5c, bx.) in his 
Theaetetus records that S o c r a t e s poses some puzzles concerning 
number : 'when you (Theaetetus) compare six dice with four we say 
that the six are more than the four or half as many again; while 
if you compare them with twelve, the six are fewer— only half as many— 

1. Oystein^Ore : Number and îts Hisîory\ p. 1. 

2. VS. XVII. 2; TS. IV, 4.11.4 & VIL 2. 20. 1; MS. IL 8. 14; KS. XVII. 10. & 
XXXIX. 6. 

3. Bibhushana Datta : History of Hindu Mathematics. p. 9. 
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and one cannot say any thing else'*. Among the early Greck Pliilos- 
ophers, Pythagoras (6c. B.c.) says thîngs are numbers and it is 
understood, as A r i s t o 1 1 e (4c. b.c.) interprets, in the cosmolog- 
ical sensé by his followers.* The world according to them was made 
of numbers in the same sensé as others had said it was niade of 
'four roots' or 'innumerable seeds'. And thus the numbers are 
not only the formai but also the material cause of things. According 
to F h i I o I a o s, things hâve number, and the number makes them 
knowable while the real essence is something unknowable.* But the 
Pythagorenas describe that the numbers are not mère predicates of 
something else, but had an independent reality of their own. F 1 a t o 
while agreeing with Pythagoreans in gîving numbers an independent 
reah"ty of their own, diflfers from them in holding that this reality is 
distinguishable from that of sensible things/ P 1 a t o reduces 'numiber* 
itseîf to unity and duality as to its fundamental éléments. And his 
argument is that nothing can proceed from one alone, there must be 
some nature, subordinate to unity, whence multiplicity might proceed 
and this nature be called duality/ He also asserts that in number the 
formai élément is one and the material élément is two - ail numbers being 
made up of one and two/ 

St. A u g u s t i n e (a. d. 4c.) of médiéval times holds that 
the nature of number is perceived by no sensé of the body, but is 
perceived by whomsoever in understanding, it is one and immutable «^ 
Even îhough m India no one has asserted as Pythagoras or 
P 1 a t o , the Nyâya-Vaisesikas say that magnitude (parîmana) of triod 
(tryanuka)i%^Toàwtioutoîmmhtx?' The Naiyâyikas also advocate 

puzzle adout tbc dice is this: When we compare six dice with four wc say thaî 

rZ ^''''*'^ '''''^^'' ^^^ notincreased or diminishcd, in number 

l^ZT::Xr"V^T'^ ^^^'^"^ *^^"^^ at one moment Xtt 
r^^cLi .' withoutbecommg; that a thing cannot become greater 

or less so long as it remaîns the same in amount- st^ Ion» 5,« «^.i,; • s^ef ler 

5. John Buraet : Early Greek Philosophy, p.285. 

6. ibid. 

7. ibid., p.287. 

S. Aristotle: ^-^/««and the commenta,^ of St. TTiomas, I.iU9(p 72) 
9. xbid., I.iîi.92 (p.99). ^' 

JO. RicbardMcKeon(Ed.): SeU.ions fron, Me^eyal PHilosopH^s. ^M. 
n. UnscshMisra: Concept of Maiter, p, 117. 
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that number being a quality résides in substances îhrougb inhérence and 
îs a reality, while the Idealists (the Yogacara school of Buddhism), maintaio 
that number as non-existent and the notion of number as an imaginary 
convention. The Advaita-vedâatin wouid say that 'number', to which- 
soever category it rnay belong, is only a fiction or fabrication and such 
knowlege is an illusion iike 'shell-silver cognition'. Hère an attempt is 
made to critically examine the views held by the schools of Indian 
Philosophy on tho nature of number. 

Number, dimension, gravity, velocity, etc., are common to ail 
substances and do not petiain to any particular substance as colour, 
taste, smell, touch and sound/- AU thèse qualities constitute really a 
State, aspect or arrangemen; of a thiiig or its parts and not any attribute 
inhérent in the thing itself.^' Thî number is pre-eminently a subjective 
property and varies according to the will of the person, for one can 
contemplate a number of things each as separetely, or ail as so many 
or ail as one collection.^* Though it is a fact that we comprehend 
numbers, we cannot assert positively whether they hâve a real existence 
in the external objects or are merely ideas of our own mind superimposed 
on the objects. Hère it should not be forgetten that number is not a 
standard of any measurement but is only a spécifier or differentiator of 
the members of the same species or of the units in a set of arrangement-" 



12. The Nyâya-Vaisesikas classify thèse common qualities (sâmônyagunas) into tcn 
{MuktâvalJ. 91). Aristotle speaks of them only as five, namely, moment, rest, 
number, shape and dimension, vide : De Anima, ÏLvi.386. 

13. Athalye Y.V. (Ed. with notes) : Tarkasahgraha of Annambhatta, p.l60. 

14. For example, from the gramraarians point of view, we raay quote the words apah 
and lidakam and the sûtra of Pânini ^rfr^n^ôîfpn^^^^ ^I^T^ÏÏTî^^raî^ïrr^ 
I.ii.58, which sanctions the plural number optionally to the generic words 
{jâtivQcakas). Thus we hâve brâhmanâh pûjyth and brâhmanah pùjyah, Sim- 
ilarly âpahi^'m plural when the multitude of water particles are considered 
as différent and udaka is in singular when the water particles are considered 

as a single collection. Cf.. S^q^H^Ô^S^ÎT^i^ ïï^^ ^|î!fl^j^S?WîC \ 

3?«Rr5^^3 înîp;^q^'^?ÏÏI^5r5?^ i^faklrnaprakasa of 

Helârâja on Vâkyapadïya, UT. Vrtii, 197 ). 

15. c f., ^"^m^ f^sï'^rïï "^m g ^^' i 

^m^% ^wï ^^^ îfi^r ^i^ S ^' I 

^^r^ g| ' 41^ N" | ^r ^^ f5[^^ !l Mahâbhâsya-VârWka. V.Î.19. 
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At theoutset wemaynotethat ail the schools of Indian Philos- 
ophy are unanimous in accepting *one' (I) as an axiom and explaining 
other numbers as the products of 'ones'. Logically it appears to be 
reasonable to take 'one' as the basic number; for — in every thing therc 
is existence and there is unity. ThereforCj if there is a pot in a place, 
there are necessarily existence and unity. Again îf one says 'pot', wc 
know that existence and unity are included in it. 'Ali numbers, from 
duality upwards are artificial, i.e , they are made by our minds; unity 
alone exists in things themselves — each b:ing one; and they oniy become 
two, etc., by our choosing to regard them so, and thus joining them in 
thought'^**. Bhartrhari sp:;cifîc;Jly remaries : 






The Vaisesikas had undoubtedly realised the true nature of number 
and they called duality, etc., as apeksabuddhijanya. Prasastapâda 
deSnes santkhy^ as ekadîvyavaharahetuh^^, The term vyavahïïra is used 
in the text în the sensé of expression in words or putting into words 
{sabdaprayoga). U d a y a n a suggests two meanings to vyavahara: 
knowledge and usage, (i) Vfhta vyavahara is taken in the sensé of knowl- 
edge {vîjnàna), samkhyà is that which is responsible for the knowledge 
in the form of one, two, etc." (ii) When it is taken in the sensé 
of instrument of usage^ samkhyâ is the cause, precisely the 
proximate instrumentai cause of the use of terms one, two, etc." 



16. Cowell E.B, (Tr.): Sarvadaràanasafigraha, pA5\, 

Cf., Augustinians also hâve considered that any number whatsoe ver is 
giyen its value according to the number of times it contains one. vide: Selec- 
tionsfrom Medeival Philosopher s, p,36. 

17. Bhartrhari: VâkyapadJya {\?.)Ml. Samkhya, 15. 

IS. Prasastapâda : Prasastapâdabhâsya with Vivaranam (PPBh.), p.48. Kâsî Sanskrit 
Séries No. 3. 

Udayana: Kiranàvaîl (KV.) p. 192. Banaras Sanskrit Séries, 1919, 
^^^i% I ibid.,p.l93. 
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Then finding the définition defective he modifies h as : gcnUavyavahara- 
hetur gunah,^^ *that which is responsiblefor counting is number'. Thus 
ail numbers that can be counted and comprehended by the human 
intellect are covered by this définition. 

Bhiisanakâra opines that unity is nothing but non- 
difference (ofthe thing) and duality is différence (of things)." As the 
unity is îdeiitified with non-différence and the numbers duality and the 
above are merged with différence, Bhiîsanakâra does not admit 
number as a separate qual'tv on the ground that non-difierence and diff- 
érence are also possible in quai tlcss" If number is accepted as a quality 
it goes against the Nyaya cenvention that no quality is admitted in 
another quality {gim^ gunanahgikàrôù, Aparârkadev a follows 
suit. But this view is refuted by Udayana that non-difference of 
thing {svarûpabheda) will be the thing itself. For example, non-diff- 
erence of a pot is nothing other than that pot. If the unity of the pot 
is the pot it self, in the case of cloth it will bave to be assumed as the 
cloth it self. This would mean that unity is variable and înconsis- 
tent. Similarly when 'one' is ordained to be brought none should get 
a doubt whether a pot or a cloth should be brought. On the other 
hand if duality is nothing but différence of things {svarûpabheda) then it 
will hâve to be accepted as existing in more than two things which 
goes against the Vaisesîka convention*" 

Samkhyïï cannot be an universal (sâmanya) because if it is an 
universal inhérent in the substance, it cannot be différent from the 
substance, and if it is samïïnya inhérent in the substance, quality and 
action it cannot be other than satr^. Soit is a guna.'" Further one 
cannot say 'this is one', unless the thing referred to bas the attribute 
denoted by the Word 'one'. Bythe method of élimination the attribute 
•ekarva can bc shown as a distinct quality. 

21. ibid. p. 194 

22. ç^qr^ç t3r^ ^^^^^ ^\^m %^f^ w^: ^rnmj^- 1 kv. p. 192. 

Bhûsana is saîd to be an extinct commentary on the Nyâyasâra of Bhâsarvajna. 
The' views of Bhûsanakâra are elucîdated and supported by Aparâkadeva in his 
Nyâyamuktavaih a commentary on Nyâyasara. vide ; Nyâyasâra, intro. pp 7 & 17. 
and text pp. 143-147. Madras Govt. Oriental Séries No. CLVlï. 



23. 



ïr^: t rT ÇI^^JT^TT^^^BÇ^^ fr% I I^yàyasâra, p. 144. 



24. KV. p.l93. 

25. l^ankaramisra: VaUesikasûtt-opaskÔra, IV.i.U. 
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It may be asked : Number, b:ing a quality, how would the 
Naiyàyikas account for the propositions like twenty-four qualitics, five 
actions, etc., since according to thcm only substances can hâve 
qualities. K a n à d a says that the cognition of number in qualities, 
etc., is erroneous." The statements like eko rasch, etc., are to be interp- 
reted by assuming implication of the words (bhaktam),^'^ It can be 
objected as to why the staiement 'one poi' also be not explained 
in a secondary sensé and the cogniiion be an illusion. The answer 
is that it cannot be so bccause an implication présupposes an 
absurdity in the primary denotation and ari illusion a va)'d cognition, for 
the Naiyàyikas are anyaîhâkhyàUvadvu.^^ S i v à d i î y a is of opinion 
that the prédication of number to qualities is due lo ihe co-existence of 
number with qualities in the sameabode.^^ Somc revolutionary Naiyàyikas 
like BhâsarvajEa, Aparârkadeva,"° Raghunâtha 
Si romani/* probably taking lead from the Prâbhâkaras, to 
get over the difficulty of cxplaining number in qualities, etc., either by 
implication or by collocation (s'âmànadhikaranya) postulate it as a 
sépara te category. 

Number, being a quality, shouid réside in a substance through 
the relation of inhérence." This means that duality (dvitva) shouid be 
accepted as residing in each of the two things separately. The question 
now is how to get the notion of *one is not two' for duality résides in 
one thing also as mentioned above. To answer this question the 
Naiyàyikas assume a relation called paryapti-sambandha through which 
numbers beginnâng from duality ex.st in two or more things together." 



26. ^TT'^Sr ^1 VaîèesikasïitTay VILii.5. 

27. M^ïl^ ^TtR: ^ÇTT^ ^ "? ^f^: I Vaîéesîkasûtropaskâra^VlVilS. 

28. ibid., Vn.ii.6. 

3TcI 'îf ^3l|5Ic2irHÎ%i^^î='4^'=^^ I SaptapadarîhU p.l34 (Adyar). 
30. Nydyasâra with Nydyamiiktavaîl, pp. 142-145. 
3L Raghuxiâtha éiromani : Padûithadharmasangraha, p. 75, Pandit éd. 1914. 

32. ^A^^ \W^m^^^'^'^^^H\^\ f^W^ôi^y^^d^l^ îTf5ÏÏ I 
Udayana: LaksanâvalJ, pAO. Braj. B. Das & Co, Ber.ares, 1897. 

3R^§5f^S^^r^ Il Visvanâtha: Miiktâvalî, 108. 
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So while unity is complctely coQtained in single container (pratyeka^ 
paryapti), dualîty, etc., are partially contained (vySsajyavrtti) in each 
of the containers and completely only in group of two and so on.'* 

The Vaisesikas are of the opinion that duality, etc., are produced 
in the substance by apeksïïbuddhi which is of the nature of co-ordinate 
group cognition." Apeksàbuddhi is a conceptual necessity involvcd in the 
process of counting which takes the form *this is one, this is one and so 
on'". The Vaisesikas say apeksàbuddhi is the instrumental cause (nimiua- 
kàrana)i the substrata of unity (substances) are the inhérent cause 
(sçmavZ^yUknrana), and the knowledge of the universal uniiy [ekaîva- 
samanya-jnàna) is the non-inherent cause (asamavayi-kârana)}"' The 
Naiyâyikas are of opinion that duality etc., are real like unity and 
apeksïïbuddhi does not produce the duality but only manifests it {jnct- 
pyate or vyajyatey^ The reason why duality is regarded as apeksàbuddhi- 
janya and not jnïïpya by the Vaisrskas is subtîe. Srîdhara says if 
duality were not buddhîja, every one must invariably hâve the cognition 
of duality like the colour, etc., but when it is buddhija, the numbersabovc 
duality are comprehended only by him who bas this enumerative cogni- 
tion." U d a y a n a also says that apeksïïbuddhi cannot simply be a 
jnïïpaka-hem of dvitva like the stroke which reveals a sound lying 
dormant in the Air, but it is the janaka-hetu of dvitva, because it is 
always found inseparably associated with dvitva, while a jnàpaka-hetu 
need not be so." 



34. Mm. S. Kuppuswami Sastri : Primer ofindian Logic, p.l20. 

•35. l3;^5^HIÏÏIi:#%i^^^Wr55^^^ ^'' ^^^* 

^^f[gf^: I PPBh. Vivaranam, p. 49, 

36. Sïqf^lf^ Çrr^lfèf^^ Muktâyaîl.m, 

37. ârïdhara: Nyâyakandalh V^n^- Vizayanagaram Sanskrit Séries No. 6. 

38. Misra: op.cit. p.47, 

éaàkaramisra : Kanadarahasya, pp. 6% Se 69. Chaukhamba éd. 

39. 2ïf^ ft %^ïï|f^ W^ ^%?iÇ^^ 

op. cit. p. 116. 

40. KV. p. 200. 
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The process of production of duality by apeksabuddhi and 
the qaaîified cognition of 'two objects' is explained thus in PPBh:** 
When the sensé of sight or touch cornes into contact with the 
homogeneous objects like pots or heterogeneous objects like pot and cloth 
where in duality is to be produced, the cognition of the universal of 
unity (ekatvaîîva) is produced, then from the cognitions of the unity 
the apeksabuddhi is produced; this apeksabuddhi produces the quality 
dvitva and destroys the cognition of the universal of unity (ekatva- 
sâmanya-jnana) simultaneousiy; this dvùvaguna produces the indeterm- 
inate perception of duality (dntvasamanya-jn^na) ; thi^ cognition produces 
the determiaate perception of duality and destroys the apeksabuddhi 
simultaneousiy; this dvîîvaguna produce> the cognition of the objects as 
*two objects' and destroys the dviîvasàmànya-jnàna; the destruction of 
apeksabuddhi (apeksàbuddhi-nasa) destroys dvitvaguna simultaneousiy 
with the production of the qualified cognition of *two objects' (dvitva- 
visista'dravya-jnâna) ;*' and this in its turn produces the impression 
(samskara) and destroys the dravya-Jnàna. Final ly samskara destroys 
the dravya-jnàna The time taken f.om the sensé contact to the produc- 
tion of the impression is described as eight moments/" 

The most important point to be noted hère is that even though a 
cognition lasts for only two moments, apeksabuddhi lasts for three mom- 
ents and cornes to an end only at the.fourth moment. Thereason is - if 
the longer lease were not given, the apeksabuddhi should die in the third 
moment from the moment of its orgin aiong with the rise of the indeterm 
mate perception of duality.** In the next moment dvitva must be 
destroyed, when actualJy the dvitvaguna u cognised which would be 
absurd. In order to avoid this undesired resuit, the Nyâya-Vaikesika 
hypothesis allows to it a life of three moments. It cornes to an end at 
the fourth moment i.e., at the time of the determinate perception of 
duahty. Then dvitvaguna erds only at the time of the qualified cogni- 
tion of the 'two objects'. ^ 



41 According to the Vaîéesîka dictum kârananmt kâryanâ^ah the destruction of 
apeksabuàdki^X^^ instrumental cause of the production of dntyc^Tn^^^ 
the cause of the destruction of the dvitvaguna, ^^^<isuna, Decome» 

f^?^WÎ%#ÏR^ ?îf^q^^ ^: ( Vaiiesikasntropaskara, VII ii 8 
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The Mlmàmsakas of the Bhâiia school agrée in -main with the 
Vaisesikas about the nature and functionof number." But as the Bhâttas 
postulated a relation cailed îâdatmya, instead of samovàyCi the sub- 
stance and the attribute are not totally distinct from each other but 
distinct while being the same (bhedabheda) , So **it is not right, 
K u m â r i 1 a says, to postulate absolute différence wherever the 
notion of two arises, or absolute unity wherever the notion of one does. 
Things may be distinct in so far as they are experienced thus : 'this is 
one, and this is another' ; but they may a Iso, at the same time, be one 
in so far as they are experienced as 'this is not other (ananya) than 
that"/« 

The Prâbhàkaras differ wIth the Bhâttas and Vaisesikas and 
recognise number as a separate category.*^ While the Bhâttas and 

^'Çr^cfr I Mânameyodaya, p.240. Adyar. 
46. M. Hiriyanna: The Essentials of Indian Philosophy, p. 131. 

Srinivasacharya, L. : Mânameyaélakavârttika, p. 62. 

Cf., !^âlikanâtha*s Prakaranapancikâ, p. 268, and Jayapuri Nârâyanabhatta'i 

commentary NyÔyasiddhi on it, p. 78, 154 & 156. (Banaras Hindu 

University Darsana Séries No. 4). 

Following the view of Bhûsanakâra, Nâràyanabhatta holds that number 
comprehends the différence in its substratum and duality and thé above alonc 

arenumbers. (gSf^f^f^ ^^ï S^ tÇ^'^f^^T^ ?f Hfïiïc^îîi^ Pl56). 

His rejectiûg Uïiity aS a number would not appear to be reasonable bccause 
eitherthe concept of duality or the notion of addition and subtraction is 
impossible without the unity as a number. 

Ganganatha Jha remarks that the inclusion of number as a separate cat- 
egory, as mentioned in Sarvasiddhantarahasyc, is wrong on the strength of the 

passage in Prakaranapahcikâ (on p,155) : g^ïïRg — ^^^^^^fPîÇrr ÇT^^- 

ïTIirri I (vide: Pûrvamimâmsâ In lîs Sources, p.65. B.H.U. 1942). Ifwe 
examine the context, we find that éâlikanâtha includes number in the enumera- 
tion ofqualities while classifying the padZrthas that are cognised by percep- 
tion into substance» universal and quaîity. (fF^^T^AH^llÇ^I Sf^tf^î ^o^f- 
^f^4IU|y ÇÎT etc. p,154). Hère the context is or.ly to demonstrate the 
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Nyâya-Vaisesikas accept the number only in dravya, the Prâbhâkaras 
admit it in ail padcirthas, The Vaiseskas as we hâve seen above, 
explain the association of number in qualities by implication and the 
cognition an illusion. But, for the Prâbhâkaras either the question of 
implication or illusory cognition does not arise because the number is 
expressed by the primary denotation itself^ as the association of number 
is admitted in qualities as in substances and illusion is not admitted 
in this school as they are akhyâtivâdins- So it is said : 

WTT-^iïf^l w^ te ^m\^^i ft m ir 

The Mîmâmsakas say that the number in particular is manifested 
only in the présence of some indicator.*® 

The grammarians accept, in gênerai, the views held on number 
by both the samsarga^vadins like the Nyâya-VaisesIkas on one hand 
and the avyaîiriktadharma-vàdins like the Samkhyas on the other; while 
the former say that the quality *number' is différent from its substratum 
and résides in it through inhérence, the latter postulate that the number 

padârthas that can be comprehended by perception and not categorically 
classify ail the padârthas^ If the latter were to be the aim of the author, 
action, inhérence, ultimate individuality, similarity and potency also aught to 
hâve been mentioned. Jayapuri Nârâyana Bhatta commepting on the above 
passage remaries : Number is included under qualities due its similarity of 
nature namely, dependence upon some other substratum for its manifestation. 
He also warns that we should not conclude it as a quality on the strength of 
theat^ve passage (on p. 154) as the author hîmself (on p.268) déclares that 
Samkhyâ is a separate category while concluding sâdrjya as a separate cat- 

egory ia the Upamânapariccheda. [vide: ^pTïl^Dt^ï ÇT^MS^ri^fif 

^'Sï^^^^^^^^ (p. 154.) I Dasagupta, follov/ing Dr. Jha, has also 

mentioned number as a quality in the Prâbhâkara school, {vide: A History 
of Indian Pkihsaphy. Vol. I. p.378). 

48. Mâdhavasarasvati : Sarvasiddhântakaiimudï^ p. 91. Tirvandrum Sanskrit séries 
No; CXXXV. 



ychlil^' i Nyayako§a, p. 904. 
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and its substratum are not différent." As thc primary purpose of the 
grammarian is to examine the correctness of word and its meaning, he 
does not care for the external reality of the world and its objects." So 
padurthai according to him, means only the meaning of the word and 
that alone is eternal and real. The réfèrent of word need not be thc 
same as the external object. So Bhartrhari says : 






Hence the grammarians care very little whether the number is différent 
from its substratum or the same. Depending upon the function of specify- 
ing the différence, the cause of it is terraed as number." So H e 1 â r â j a 
defines number as bhedàpoddhàralaksanS samkhyïï ek?ldîkEi parartha- 
paryavasànà^*. Bhrtrhari says that the réfèrent of the word when it 
is a substance (satvabhUto arthàh) is comprehended oniy as associated with 
number and the différence of unity and plurality is caused by number," 
As such the meaning of the subordinate word (upasarjana-padàrtha) in 
vrttî is also associated with number, if its réfèrent is a substance. As 
the meaning of the suborJinate member merges with the meaning of the 
principle member [pradhânartha) by shedding away its independence of 
being associated with number and gender, the grammarians are forced to 
postulate a particular kind of number called abhedaikaîvasamkhy3i 
which is of the nature of either an assemblage or an aggregate of ail the 



50. PrakXrnaprakâéa, V.P. IIL Samkhyâ, 1. 

f ciï I ^TPïïf^ ÇS^ïïiïWr = ^^^T S2i^^snt3î[ : I ibid.. 2. 

52. V.P. m. Vriii* 197. 

53. CI ^ s^ftxEt ^r ^m^^ ^r cr^r i 

^la^ïïïf^ ÇTfïïf^ 33Tqi^^ Il V.P. m. Samkhya, 2. 

54. Praklrnaprakâéa, V.P. IIL Samkhyâ, 1. 

55. ÇffqWR'3c^^^S^= Ht t^^iïfînlî^î^ I 

«^^^M«r% îl ^^ ÇTf 5Iff^-^= Il V.P. III. Samkhyâ, 
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numbers." When there is an indicator the parti cular nu mber is, how- 
cver, manifested even in vrtti, as in saurpika and mdisajata, etc.*^ 

The grammarians also assume the unity as the cause of duality, etc., 
andaccept the numbers beginning from duality and the above as apeksnhu- 
ddhijanya. Bhartrhari while accepting the stand of the Vaisesikas 
suggests another view regarding the production of duality, etc." This is 
without the intermediary apeks'âbuddhf duality is originated directly by the 
knowledge of the unity inhérent in the objects where in duality is to be 
known/" Even though Bhartrhari alludes to both the views of the 
samsarga-vâdins and avyatirikta-vadins, it is clear from his karikas and 
the commentary of H e 1 à r â j a that he is in favour of the former. 

The grammarians also explain the association of number in qua- 
Hties by secondary usage like the Vaisesikas/" Bhartrhari says 
that because of the varied capacities of words, the attributes of the sub- 
stances such as number, action, etc., are superimposed on the qualities. 



56. 3îR^^3^^q]- ^]- ^T^^Ifr'T^Sîï^ I 

•^IHKI^liïïîTFT^q- è^litfîT ^-^ Il V.P. III. Vrjtu 99 & 101. 

«îT^t- m^ ^ i%^TTS€ïr ô2î^ .f%?rr ii ibid, ma, 

PrakIrnaprakSsa, V.P. Samkhyâ, 16. ^ ^ ^^ ^^^ ' 
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like colour, taste, etc., assuming them as independent by way of 
analysis (apoddhïïra).*^ 

. Even though the absolut! c and idealistic schools of Philosophy 
deny the external reality of the world, they are obliged to accept the 
conventional truth of it. The Advaitin says that the number is only a 
superimposition [adhyasta} oa the substance, just as.silver on the shell" 
and when the non-dual and non-differentiated .consciousness is realised, 
both.the number and its. substratum disapp^ar. The Sûnyaxadin.ieJiexes 
that ail things are of non-essential and indefinable cBaracter and void at 
bottom, and number being a conventional truth is only for keeping 
things in remembrance." The Vijîîânavâdin holds that ail dharmas 
(qualities) are but imaginary constructions of^ ignorant mind and there 
is nothing other than momentary cognition. Sântaraksita holds 
that numbsr does not appear in cognition as any thing distinct from 
the names of 'éléphant' etc.'* He also points ont that the notion of 
number either in cognitions as in *one cognition', *two cognitions' or in 
things like 'one pot% etc., is based upon the imaginary convention." 



'Ç^^ïïk'^^'"^ oînr^ ^ï^^ il V.P. IlL Samkhyâ, 5, 6. 

62. Citsukha: Tattvapradîpikâ with the commentary JN^a;Fû/iflprfl55^mT of Pratyak- 
svarûpa, p. 480. 
Pub : QdâsïQa Samskrta Vldyâlaya, KasT, 1956. 

Guiseppa Tucci (Tr) : Pre-Dimaga Buddhîst Textson Logic from Chine se sources, 
Tarka-éâstram, p, 28, Geakvvad Oriental Séries No. XLIX. 

64. 3ï^qqïiitfïï5rrf^52ifçR;î^aft i 

Tatttasahgraha, 638, Geakwad XXX 
^m^ ^^ 3^'l ïïlTR^T^^tera^ Il ibid., 639-40. 
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Evcn the realists (Nyàya-Vaîsesikas) hâve to accept that the pure sub- 
stance undelîmited by any adjunct is beyond the compréhension of bheda 
and abheda and they are comprehended as diJBTerent or one only when 
they are coloured with qualities, Thus Bhrtrhari states : 



66. V. p. III. Samkhyâ^ 12. 
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f^^siw ?rJîf^îïï^qtiî2Rïï^^ qt^çTTîïïg^i sr^ïTsir ^^ wmj\ 

^5î 31:1^^ ^#ra; ^3W çT'r %râ ii^' ^^r m g# qr^nf^' ff% 
mm% Il 



y>dN*«ldT^WW: 



^ïîrfèT'wrs'ftfcf II 

■çl%'|^?T gWëfq; Il 

Î^ItR: q^rwR^ïïfÏT ïîrt^ ^ï#^fè 11 
fîi^K"iJ: Il ■ 
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«IW'^K^, % ^ ^n,, W\^Wr^^MM^^W\<i\m ft«!iï' ?î^ ?5Tf%3: 1 

ft«!îR^'T# Il 

■îiFg^^^ri^îtïï ¥tT^ % 51^^' Il 
^{^mm^ h^4iR*i*k"^ 'gfetftfè q^^îi^pTr sr^piïph- 

?5T'iR'Wîid!^'jid<m»^<[y;^HfT, ^^ ^fg^T^»^ »ïï¥^ ^«fiosrqR 






3lfïl%"|aR q^ (if4^r^i>^^c) | R^| H^ROJïcRctTfa^fiptT ^d^f^f^fei^, ^clFT 

'«IW ^% îf^ dHi^^ ^^ ^^W 1 
^5^ =^^^ ^: Rra^cT: ît^âcPî, Il 

ii^WÏ^ ^ "^ ^fôOW^^fKir f cl: Il 

gsTÎI^SÎ^ TÏr^RïfF^Î^^'^^ ^- 11' 
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MMH'^mM^H^Wi^, ^^f^^^nWT^: ^I^WTomi^, îïïf^fi^*i<^l^cT- 
^3^^% '^WSyMT TçHpR'sfq ^îracîïïwMSJl': | 5sFïI^i5;q^ ^iAM^ 'W 

Msi^' ^, m^*iMm<:^m<MM4.^i - ^ri^r 5^:, h^^ 
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(Oblique) /^ Sbo&2û. ^^^^Tsia î6o<:5î^ îs-s^sS^d ô^ècsSj'ô z^^go^s^^'^ 
-S^ e^ ^;:crgcsi> :^oë^ ^o<Sbc6^ sStî^^â» ^û'^cî-i^cfib^^::'?^^^*^©^ 

c'Sj'Ô ^o^ é'Sîa^ S2b;^<S3b?5^od^î6 Fy«r<âb ^Ûèr{j5irgd:£>25y^n« IS^y^lS ^cfrS (S5ia) 
ë&oofb sSiîsiûeo îTS5Sd&o JSr^PosSr^Ai);^. 

^a^ljS^gïSè^Sijoco |S3^sS7»o¥s5boo/^ sSd^S3cûS5"2> ^i^^rî»ID ô^èd:îPÔ 

Ûoda^ei) 55B*g(Sc>CD S)Ôo£î)£Ê)S5^î). _ «^î$ ô^6d3j»(5 t^^ S'go^CS^ba'Sb 3ob 

«& C3-S)§ S7dSi eï^ erSiS sS3 SS^Ô"©!^ jJScSj^^ <3r»^gë'ë(&. ^^«S'o.ci" 
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RÂVINDRA KUMAR JAIN 

1^ 5^^ ^55t ^ f^ ^^l ^ 5rr ^^g'V I - 3ÏÏ -H+i-dl^ dH-i*< - 

sraîg^^ ^ ^ ^cPir, '^^ ^^ sraîîq^ l?5^r, ^ptirt, ^^^ 1 ^ i?î^ 
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^ '^, tw - vs^ »fr |# 3Tsr %■ qr?Hî 510^ f I rfl-Friw 5T5Ç 'tV 

rïr:%^ q^% t^ f# ^r^ fàpïï sncfr 1 1 ïïw»ïï, si^^nui^ ^fr^iffs ^ 
5T53: ïfr c[^ ïfnrr çf^ 2T[^jït ^ ^t^ ^^ f , q^i !?# otsrt^ ^ 
«rfy^r ^cfr 1 1 m ^ ^i ^ éf^^ - 3ri^r=^TRïïq> ^ T^cf)- t" 

515^ '^^*i<!tiit?i' iïïr; ^îpi% srPïï i m;^ îtc I?ïï | f% qff sîôt^it 
^^ srâ^sè ap-% ^JT'^ ?té][ ^5i5sr ?fmn ^^%^ stf^^^ 507-' 

^iR^^^RTOS'TOiorqr^N^q^Cr fit ^1, ^^^^.^ 
ir^Hlq^l^^, ?j^ ^ ef^, ^-^^^^ ,^. ^^ ^^ 



"^I^fèîfî 3n^=SRT 



-i 



ïTR: ?iïïïfe^ qf^felft^ ^ ïfî f[^îîfeî tl^ 7f cïï I 1 m sr^ *WÏÏ 

% ^<T s;^^ I, 3# îm?: ^r^ 3^% vft ^nsiciT ^ ^smv^ ^tr^ 
^ ^Ff|fè?^f5 çfff^^ ^ ^ ^3^ wà ^^' p ïT R^ il I, m^m 

m^ sf^cR 5TT ^ tî^ ^< sff 3iTît ïfT sft'ifi fi r ^^ r^m^ %i% ^ 

qfî I I ^ S-'S ^'ï '5IR^ ^^ 3?m 3^t ^q ît îïfDT mi 5rpî. I ^ 

■ ■ ' Cti'ficism'ls a process that goes on over ail the field of human 
knowledgî, bemg simply comparison or clash of opinion.' 
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' Ail genuine criticism consists in comparison between two ways 
of doing somethtng.' 

^ «tRîïï^ ^ g^RR «rfsr^ sra- %r i^r I, w^^ i^nr ^ 

' To see the objsct as in itsèlf it really is, and an endeavour to 
learn and propogate the best that is known and thought in the world.' 

=^ m %^ôî lH*<îui*iRun 5r% % 5sq ^ î^ ifïï 1 1 ^% ïïrt^ 

?î^î 1 1 %?2 - 

'Criticism is an endeavour to find the principle or common ground 
which lies back of every diiference of opinion.; 

^^ ^iw^mi ^ ^ ^ ÎTO^ ^^^ wvpf sraïï^r '^ 
isira^ i^qf^ ^I5f?r^{ - ? o ^ 5r<ft, ^r srrcfmr % fe% q^ szïtïï 

^ T^ ^i^ % 5^: ^r^ ^ ^ "îDr sr^^ ^ çrrciï 1 1 ^^ 



^R% - 

^ - # ^ ^5 tîï? % fîfîft ^\^{ ^ 3n^5T I 

è ^ spFr g^ I % ^[ïm 'ïîTHrR ^r I ? ^toi^, ïf%%r, 
3ÎFWÎ % ^ ît ïîç>ïï f%îiï 5iï ^m t ? ^ ^ ^F K^ ïïril^^ v^ 
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sfïtrl^ tr srrar I, 3ît^ % ^i* "î^l^f^ ^ || qi[^ fil ^ it ^ 

m 3mt?f # ^ ï|^ 51 1 "Rç^r qiw: ?ïïîi?i ^ % ^(35 ^ siit ^ 
I f^ «ns^ ïft 3^^ ^itfi ti^ ^^ ^\^ % s^cPî €iî ^ îfRî ^ 

^ ^ ï!^ sfk wt ?fi«iï ^ïïsiT? I qc Ei5^^ ^ 5ir 



^t 1 1 

^ ^^ ^ 3^ ^PTR m^J tr I ftuNKid'i î§ îïfïfNKiï 
^ - 3im ?tI^ ?wR cr, ^ ^m^ ^ ia i 

ïRfffer «fit îRt ïrT% trai 1 1 «ra: ^ïïw't ^ ^m^^ 
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" Insightj sympathy, Imaginative response, common sensé or mère 
power to express discriminating gusto." 

3i^3RicrH, wa^^, *?qîïï5*r* ^^fm, wïf^ ^mm^ ^mi 
îft fRr ^ w^ ftt=¥i ?F=*R îi^ I ïïî^ C^ m^^ ^ T^fmt ^ 

Hi<M'^\ ^ ^ti; '^ '^ ^ti, ^ "ÏÏS^ 3^ W^ ^ ^ ?PW 
«^5^ I - 

tîrrwctT 1^ çpïïoiciï t ^né 1 1 
H' - srrsfrM ^3» % ^ <n^Ri* ^ste l# I, ^ ^ 

^ îRp «fi" wï 1 1 



^{^: fsRT HW, Wf|?î ^^ % ïR ^ m^^ sîîpsîïï I ^i ^w. 

îîC ^ira 5ï»!i f^N^rq^ 3ïï#w % ^ ^tîè R>ÎRi^R^ ^#^ q^ ^Tt 
% ïrfçf ^^fè ^ t, 3ic[: % ^ ^ fr ïï^ 1 1 % siî^rîpïi 5^3^ ^ 
t^n^ Cr et ^ e^'t, 3Tfqg ^ % f^ m ^rra^P î^i^ tr^ 1 1 

^<^ rw2^ % p «fit ïftî^ 3^1:1 3ïï^T=^ ^ 3ÏÏ ^ tr wfm I ^ 
«rg îRf^ «rg 3ïï^^ îi^t tr ^î^bcit i 1?^ et ^îf^ ïï ^ 5^ ^^ 
^m qr ^^1 ^ ^ T^ I f^Fi ^îir f?RT ^ ^ ^\^ ^ tr^f f^ 
3ïf^ # 51^ f^^t ^^"^ - ^^ïw% îî 'îHt 3rr^ è îif îTt^ 5{T 

% 3^11^ f^"^ ^^ I ^ 1 % ?I^1 ^ ^ ^^^^' tF^t^^ 

îî%gr 1 1 wm\ ^ ^f^m ^5^q ïï # I I ^ ^î ^râ ^- 
=^^ If ^ 5f« ^r^'^ ^ ^ '^"' ^^^ t r^ % ^ ^ ^WT 



îo 
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qr sTî ^% ^r M srfsr^ ^^ îRftïï îjffiîcîri '^dlif^ftl^ 

^ 3n#^ ^é ^îîRîT^ ^ % p^ f^l^^ siïpiîiT 31^^ 
3»îq? ^-^5 mm-rm ^^m^ Tw^ è ^é t\ ^rw f^ ^^ 

^ 3mr sTff^ % qtè ^ 35 T^str ^m ^^^^î ïf^f |igr, 's^m 



fRsrrrçf % 3T^ ?ïïHr^ ^ vrtf^i ^q% sjh ïï ^îf ht 13;^ ^^ ^ 1 1 
^Fn erîcîrq^ ^^f# ^ ïTîfct 2if ^ ^ i^r I 3ra: ^^m m^ 

^mt 1 1 ?nfl?T % ^ïî^'Tcf t^, ^^, ^r ^q ^T ^^s ^ ^1^ 
^îPT çfsir 5rf^ îRral 1 1 ^ ^^m ^ ^rrftt^rw? % fè-J^ ^^ ^t t » 

^^Tv^^^m^^ ^^^ ^^^ -^'" ^ ^ 



^ t - 



'< Simplv to know the best th.t is known and thought in thc 
world, andTy in its turn raaking thi, Rnown to create a current oftrue 
and fresh ideas." 

«^ î, ^ e^ *^ ^ -3«^ m h ^-^t^"^ 



'.'l 
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qr w^ w^ w^ m smr ^ot ^pi ?iri t^i ^é^, ^fen, 
w\tt\ 

%^ # ^ #5fl ^ îJ^ I, 3tfqg ^^ W^ ?fl ïft I ; 3fq^ 



f^ r^ 



f^îlcî t, ^ t ^îiïôt[=^^T ïT ïfî 1 fi. %^^,t Hîa<^ f f% 
^S^ ^3ri=%TÎïT 5^ aTq% giT % M^ ^T^ Î^F ^ï^l | I 

^ ^^ ^^ f^^ f I 

jpn-T^ ^?g-^r 3TSf^ f ?1% 1%»^ 5# H^3^ ^5^ ^"t STTëîNîiï 
f^ ëf^ STCR- gîgîî ^^ - ^ % îîp=3ÏÏSFT ^ 3TTHrR ^% 

3ïTï[f srfïrefî ^ïfR îTf r 1 1 m^ ïif I f% ^ ^fî?F5 
w^ ^5^ t, 3T<î: îfrfaf srt^ ^r^i^ ^ ^^ "^5J^" 
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FOREWORD 



The présent work ÂpàmiyaprManyHààanatn issued as No. 2 
under 'Texts and Studies' an appendage to S.V. Mmsity Orîenial 
Journal is a critical édition of a kroiapaîra written by a versatile 
scholar Melpputtur Nârâyana Bhattatiri or Nàrâyana Bhattapâda. This 
work is a reply to the dogmatic views of one Vainateya who was supposée 
tobea contemporary ofthe autlior of this work and who avowedly 
accepted the grammatical works of only Pânini, Kâtyâyana and Pataijali 
as authoritative ones and rejected ail others. Thanks to Prof. E.R. Sree- 
krishnaSarma for preparing a scholarly édition of the work withan 
English translation and copions notes. The Editor has added an erudite 
Introduction to the work wherein he summerises the outlines of arguments 
systematically advanced by the author in faveur of acceptingthe non- 
Paninian grammars also as authoritative. 



TiRUPATi, J. CHENNA REDDY, 

Dt. 31-12-1968. General Editor. 



INTRODUCTION 

The ApaniniyaprSmdnya-sàdhanam was dcscribcd undcr the title 
Parapaksakhandanam [n thc Descriptive Catalogue of Sanskrit Manu* 
scripts in the Curator's Office Library, Trivandrum (1939), No. 475. 
Through an article under the caption Oru kattu (A Letter) in the issue 
of the Mathrubhumi weekly, Calicut, dated 5-2-1939, thc late panëit 
E.V. Râman Nampiitiri brought to the notice of the public the last 
portion of thc work which is in the form of a covering letter addreised to 
the scholars of the Cola country in gênerai, and one Somesvara Dîksitt 
and Yajnanârâyana Dîksita in particular. Subsequently in 1942 the 
•ame scholar brought eut an édition of the work with the name Apïïnî' 
niyapramanaîa which was printed in Devanàgarl script in the V.V. Press 
Branch, Trivandrum. It is curious to note that as per the information 
given on the title page of this édition only 54 copies were printed, The 
présent édition is based on this printed édition (designated R in thc 
foot-notes) and an old transcript of the manuscript describcd in thc 
Trivandrum Catalogue (designated as Te in the foot-notes) which was 
made available to me by Sri M.S.K. Nampûtiri. 

The autborof this fcrodîapûr/ra is the well known versatile scholar 
Melpputtur Nâràyana Bhattatiri who flourished between 1560 and 
1666 A.D.^ Thus, he was a contemporary of the renowned scholars of 
Coladesa, like the celebrated Appayya Diksita, Venkatesa Makhin 
and Râjacûdâmani Dîksita, although there seems to be no fuU knowledge 
of the Works of Bhattatiri in Coladesa and the works of-^tJic Cola 
scholars in Kerala at that time. 

The krodapatra is a reply to the dogmatic views of one Vainateya 
who held that the grammatical works other than of the trinity of sages, 
namely, Pânini, Kâtyâyana and Pataîïjali were not authoritativc. In 
the grammatical work Prakriyasarvasva Nâràyana Bhattatiri has accep- 
ted the authority of the grammars of non-Paninian school Particularly 
Bhoja, the author of the Sarasvatîkanikabharana and SrhgaraprakUsa was 
held by.hîm inhigh esteem and hehas even copied some sections of the 
Sarasvatlkcnihabharùm in his own grammatical work (e.g, the Nyaya-* 
khanda in the Prakriyïïsarvdsva.), 
h K.K. Raja: The Contribution of Kerala to Sanskrit Uîeraturey p. 130. 
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One may imagine tbat seeîng the PrakriySsarvasva, thc Vainateya 
Pandita in question might hâve challcnged the acceptance of non-Panî- 
nian views by Bhattatiri ; but therc is yet no support to this imagi- 
nation. If we coTild unearth some work which avowedly dénies thc 
authcnticity of non-Paninîan Works, wc may bc able to understand thc 
situation under which Nâràyana Bhattatiri wrote this krodapaira, 

The work is unique in the sensé that there is no other treatisc 
found so far devotiiig it^elf to th,e t^sk of pKçying thç aii^jrpgcitjr^ of non- 
Paninian gmoam^xs through systexnatic argumçn^tiQB,^ S1|^çï}j^. ^h^ 
bteas cxpf es^ed hçreit^ ^re found §çattered in th,e v,oçl^. Çf ftjP ^yîçi^J 9.^ 
Sages, thc Vakyapadiya a,né ivi the woiiJfcs of th^, graçi;^4ri?ifts d^^n to 
Bhojadeya. The main idea pres^iented hejçe i^s ^h^^ the ^s^^ijEt^ çf Iw^b^ 
is widcr and the grammar is çnly an ^. tp ^ndre^^nd the qoçrçctçç^ 
of usages, Many notçd writers.h^ve i^^çd farnis wW^ %r<j not. i^ïjrVÇ*^ 
by PiçLÎni andhis foUowers* A»re we to rejeçt thqsie usages as^ iacgyrçct 
becaïJse rutes for them apçç npt fovind in the Pqi^ijs^jan gç^ça^ar?- Ôyr s^l 
wc con&ider those vs^ges as corr,ejçt an4 açcfp^$l§ ey^S^ E|^Hii 
tiiougk not noticçd^y h|m? The fenatics wo^ld ans\yer tl^ flf^t.^ijssliiflp 
in thc afBxmative, apd tl^i^ treatise is a fit^ng aflswer to l^hcfa. T^^.S.ys^nsL 
Bhattatiri i^ of caursç a Yot^,ry of the, Paaini^ sgh^l,. pç ni^mlgLins, t^^t 
Paninian rules arç the çl^reçt ^fld the brîgfest of ^% SaflL^itgr^fftpiars. 
But he wouJd not a4init that t^e o^er ^a^igEj^s a» ^çr<j|arft 9^9^- 
authorita;tiye. For. thc grampaar ip fo« ex|^aifli^ ^(^ ^fggy^pg the 
languagc, whereas langjiiagç i^ tpp.wije tp bp re?|tri<fted l?y gr^^g^n^fi^l 
rules. 

BiPgîifpiJi^ fjCOip Çaiy^ata upto Nàgojî Bhatta, theTc h^js bçen a 
lend!?Jicy.t9 re^ect thjEf a^tJforitj of the.non-Êa/iinan graipipars and to 
sl^o^ forcifily that thf forms whiph are nçt fouUjd in the i:ules, çf the 
tripily ci the saçes can be som^^hqwor other presscd out of theîr wojks. 
In this process even the religion of the authors has been brought tp j)lay 
a part. For example, the incorporation of some rules of Candragomin 
in the if^/JfcSvfitf was resented by the vptarie^ pf the. tfii}^ty. of sages. 
Thcauth^.of the Nyasa ha$ been critiç^z^çd spn^.^^ïjiep vpry s^v^r^ly, 
presumahly on. Ae.grpuud th^t hje tv^ a Jaina aJ,t,hQijgh hijsJ^iprlç if, qpe 
of thehest in the. Baninia» sjs&tem. TJii^.n^R-^^vi),^, of ojj^^of^ in; t^e 
académie matters iswhat.iaqpt favpur^ byN^.ây^îi^ B^fetsu^r^ Of 
course, hî« ti^aob^îr, tiip>celebrat94 g^mr^^f}^n^^^ a&trpijpiRçr vV?.>^ta 
Pi^Ocd'hadalready shown thi^brpad outlppk ip^hif exqç^îlct majaual on 
grâmmax tt^^ Prxa^^hka. Bhatta ûri.l^s however i^ven i}^3%,,Av4!r^ïiÇâs.ftP.c^ 
treatise vindicating this broad outlook and liberalîty, ^hrpfy^ tjfiis 
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The Vainateya whosc vîews critiçised in this krodapatra is yct to 
be idcntified. Appâkavi or Periyappâ Sâstri, the author of thc SrngSra 
Sïïhajiyam*, says that his uncle as well as aneof hisbrothcrs il Vainateya* 
Dr. V. Raghavan states that there were several Vainateyas,' But until 
thc trcatise which has been critiçised in this krodapatra is known wc 
arc unablc to idcntify the Vainateya in question. Appâkavi's 
father Anna Sâstrî is said to hâve been in thc court of Venkata- 
patirâya of Vijayanagar*. His brother Vainateya is said to hâve written 
a commentary on the Prakàsa (most probably Rucidatta's commentary 
on the Tattyadntàmanï).^ This Vainateya must be then a contemporary 
ofNârâyaça Battatiri. But it is not yet known whether he was maintainîng 
the view that the non-Paniniangrammars were not authoritative, 

Thc covering letter at the end of the krodapatra is addressed to 
on^ S$;>m^y^a. Qiksita ancj Y^JSanâi^âya^a Dîksita, The former is stiil 
to be identificd while the latter must be the schokr minister of Raghu- 
Bàtka Nâyak of Taiyote*. It is also mcntioned heje that the Somesvara 
Dlksîta was a spholar of deep érudition in Grammâa;, Mamamsâ, 
Vedâûta and Tarka andhiCr wço-tc a. wopk Kama4marU}(3m'2^iià vanquished 
oneK^madeva. The prologue to the Srhgïïra SaHajiyamTQf QrXQd to above 
mentipnf that, Annan Sâstri vanqui&hed one Kâmadevam the- court of 
Venkatapatirâya. Annan Sâstri'^ othcr name was Cidambara accord- 
îng to M. Krishnamachary/ but his identity with Som:esvara^ Î5 stSl 
unknown, Uilur S, Farameswaxa Aiyar' identifies this Somesvau^mth 
the author of &âgbavayàdaviyam*, but no proof isgiven. to substantiàste 
his statcment, The^ nature of the work K^madeva-^j^^^ is. also; nat 
known. Wto it a. tîseïfttise on. Qrajnjnari or Mlmàtiisè ois Tarka?*^ 
This; point î.s ngt cli^r from the rcference in.thiis krodapatrji. 

The wo^ks of Nârâyaça, Bhatt^tirj de«ierve to be knpwit more 
widely, It ii hopped tiiat t-h^ pj^ftnjfc edîtioni witli: the Engîisà tp^m" 
latipn and notes will prove to be usefull to the students of Sanskrit in 
gênerai and of Sanskrit graramar in particuiar. 

i Describeid under R.No. 1843 in the Madras Governmeat ÔrïêntaT^^^^^^ 
Library Catalogues. 

3. Sec foot-note No. 3 of the translation of the présent work. 

4. Vide R.No. 1843 of thc Madras Government Oriental MSS. Library Cata- 
logue. According to New- Catalogus Catalogorum this was Venkatapati 
III who niled from 1632-42 

5. ibid. 

6. The last butone verse of the covering letter indicates this. Raghunâtha 
Nâyak rulcd bctween 1614 and 1633. 

7. History of Classical Sanskrit Literature, p, 245. 

8. Keraia Sâhitym Caritram, vol H. p. 390. 

9. Thisauthor's family namewas VinJîmûrK He was a desciple of one Dvivedï. 
See R.No. 1859 of Madras Govt. Oriental Mss. Library Catalogue. 

10. According to New Catalos'.ts Catalogorum, vol. ÏII. p. 348, it ii a 
grammatical work. 



IMPORTANT NOTE 

Page ^ pan ^^ sentences of the Sanskrit Text nay be read 
asfoUows: 

Page 19, para 13 lentence 3 of the Translation may be read as : 

[Objection:] Bmm htanjalî i5thtkstofall{U.i thethne 
Siiesj hov) cm hîs mris k mAâ ? 

.lÀmifi] In thaï cmkcmse Yy^sa^ erc, mvlso thekst mn^ 
■,:4 in oràr tomîàtheamlmntofthdrmrâsotkr pamars (than 
those oftk trinîty ofsagts} m éo to he anîklpQttd, 

Foot-note No. 33 on page 19 may le treated as cancelled. 

{Thèse corrections are necessiated as the resuit of my opportunity 
to see for mysclf the original MS.of the work after the printing of the 
pages is over. I crave the indulgence of scholars in this matter ,| 

E. R. S. S, 
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^qiîMtoi;Ti^53N;rïi[ 



i^ïH^HicH^t ^Si HI^>HUÎlSMïï[ 



■» «, 



MW-IIH^ îFPf ^^>ôm. Il 

fe aH^^td^Hl^^^ I ?isîr H -% ^m^ fm s^rr^r; ? 1%!^ 



l R. ^ 
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y,. ÏI3 '5ïicîf% ^fêFï:', '^^ ®^^', 'Çft f^ïR?S?^ 

1^^ w^'. ^m^ qri^^î^M^ SF^^î^N^ti^ ^^n r-^^fmm f^^ Tf^fwl^ ? 

^îïfR;¥3f 'sîTl^lWîPRiï ïRT:' |f^, ^^ g^^Nt: '^r' '5T' ^lô^rf^fiSRi;. 

g^ ^ — 

^ïf^ =^ ^^J^ g^ *rr^ ^ci^ ii' 



1^=^ u 






srfèî^q^ çfr^i^lWït II 

3'TTO; Il 

HM<3^Rifef^fè ^fïîwïïfqîfetîj^ii 
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515^: ' ^ w(^?i^\^F^wfmm^ ^r^m^ i '^îm^: ^^^ ^^^ê^: ' 

^ ^m: R^^ ffè «Tpsiï^ I 5ri^5Rïï^f5r2i9r iwrq# ^i^^rn^ ^Fôc^sfq- 

^y. 3ig 03 dI^dM*<ut '%5R%ïrarsgTRi3îpi;î fc2Ti%ï^' ffer- 
5rs^f^iï^ d^^M«iiiRui: 3^^ ?c^ ftrer ^ i^îî^ïï^ ÇRH^rfi- 

Mts|cr4llîi<^'=lii<ï4ri %ï;1 

M^lUlPl^^ q% 5r#T: Il 
^^. ^^ «f"^k^: «^M^ ^ 5T^ îî °^|«-b<UIK<|uHHM|*4|u4 



^^1"^ ^ ?î^-^ I ^^ ^OT ^i^^ 11 

*%fetw«mfDt ÇTi<ï,i tiî^'^ ïïR^f^^ 3^iîNqr THWdKl'it 

^«ïiïï^^ I qrfoi#fRr 3 jpirfèfîr^s^TRîffre ^^ 1 icfi^FfRFrn^ 
^f^rs^ï; I ^ ïïtïïMr^ ^mRFi m^'^-^ ^ïctcî^fçt ri^î wïi- 
fïï^3[fq fïf^q; 1 jpt-Tè^Ri^ îrfe^r ïft^tîîi^' ?î5<ntT%'tîi%: 1 cl'ii-^'<,iH- 

^^ qrfoR^rfîfî^ I ^fg; Mpowl^kM^.- ^ ^^mmj^ï^^ ^4^*i<i< 
^g% ^^^î wf^ ç^Kii 
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R?. îf3 ïRror^îTJîïrq «jl^i^rfor TîîM^q^: ^mi^ m^in^wm- 

:îr^, îimTO^ ^r '"ïïfôr'^^Pr ^smm s^î^^, s)iti><ui ldd ^ 
uiH<dt^"iîl«i ?«î, ?R ^-wçi ïïcfm-^f cTïWpqïiPTrat ? srir^, 



^lïWpJR^', '^5^i-ïf5i^H|-^' ff^ "îfkRÎ^ qrf&r^: ^5?^ <^ÏM^] 
cIRcfr l^rcIT ^ ^ÎWRI^ Tffàlfïï: Il 

^ m^F^ îWfDTfeqf r^ciïR ci#r^iïï^f "ilîTfwoïTfT sffTnirft^- 

^^(^ m.m\M>: Il 

^fêqî^ig^iR l^ï^ïr^i^ I ^ ^ ^?iïfd**K^iwRt^sfq- ^ M ctaK^ 
ïR^ tt^ ^^ ^m^^^^^^^i^ ^^3^ l'ï^tf^ fr^ I ^r^i^s- 

?ï2^r 31^ Il 

^%, ?f?!T § i^g^îTf^ ^f%î; ^MW: M|-<*c||ci^| 
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^; îiï5?T. 3Rînïî ?fl fê^q^^PFïï^ %fHra; n^é^ 

'^^«ï ^3râ H^ ïr#' i^îiRPi^Jîi ^ ^^; SRM ^w%iTa: i 




a^^^^^l«^l ^ Mi*^l^^y:^lMHH . *> 

siï^TW H g^^ ^^^ ïRtlW: I 

SRI t^^ H s^f^wr m^'^ sr^f^çfîpî; ii 
g^pESs^gtîJivit 5^R!îr tsTif? wsr% I 

« 

^m^ fîïï ^: I .»ïïcïiï{^^eRï5B^^^[ang^siïïïf^^^^d*i4.RÂi«:ii fc 
i{]<ii\i,ii '. .:iiit?iw<H^H'*M^^iiî^iî.^TrcT'^f 3[rîf5rrîor ,. srw)5i^ ,.f^ 
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^m\ %v^f^^M\^(^'i\A 5f^^ ^«r^ f^ïT^T^rm îf^T'rat^TCîT- 
îî^ Il 

ct^W^I 5f^ÇRRgïï%«îîcrf£r{Î7 ési%r<ï?Tâïî wj|*<uil-d<|UIR^- 

^ *kuihI^ fc^r^Tfi^ Il 

^f^cîcëlT^ ^{d*l4IH|u4 Çrrf^ ^î^r M^|ThPl'i|*tMWPl<'H«lKHH!iî^«l } 






?igtS=qïFîRÎ^lt%^F^ Wsra^ I 

lïïMr wRîr^ïï ^"f^ m»Tîpi. Il 
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m^ ^ f^^WPlrt^' aWOT: Il 

#^W^P5"w' ^m, ^w^w^ ^ ^^'^ Il 
?n#Dît%jtwî^ i^çrf^' ^iiâ^ sjîfïTR; I 






? 






1. Te. o^^î^î^o 2. Te. o ii4|ui^ 3. Te. o^* 

4. Te. o^ 5, Te. o^çif^: 6. Te. lîWTt; 

7. Te. çr^n^ 8. R st^'r^; Te. 

9. R.o^^f^RrFt 10. R.^j%. 



PROVING THE AUTHORITY OF 
NON - PANINIAN GRAMMARS 

I, thesame Nàrâyana\ now dcpending upon Sudarsana', 
0! VainateyaM propose to raaiatain myself having 
overpowered your paksi*. 

This is the summary [of this treatisc] : 

Somesay that what is said by Pâniai is authoritative, not 
thetreatises of Candra, Bhojaj and othcrs; this is most 
flimsy; for those who know much do not spcak without base; 
that more people prefer a thing is due to its mcrits; how was it 
before Pânini? Pàaini himsclf quotes what was said by 
[his] predecessors; even if therc be a conflict an option is to bc 
presumed. 

1. i.e., Theauthorof the Prakrîyàsarvasva (PS) in which the authority of the 
non-Paninian grammars is admittcd. 

2. The Word means 'correct view' as well as the divine dise of that' name asso- 
ciâtcd with Nârâyana, Visnu. 

3. This name is yet to be idcntified. Therc were several Vainateyas (probably 
beloDging to Tarhya famlly). See : Dr. V. Raghavan, Introduction to th* 
éahendravîîâsa, Tanjore Sariîwati Mahal Séries No. 54, p. 44. 

4. Pûbfl means *view' or 'opi:iion' and also the wing, The whole verse is as 
allusion to the mythical story oîgarudaianobhahganmàt&dini]ïQUdyoga' 
parvan of the Mahâbhmta, Canto 105, whcre Visnu overpowers the .celestial 
bird Garuda and brings hi:n to his knees. The verses 18 and 32 are most 
pertinent : 

îÇI îTÇI ^ ÏRT l^^l^ïiîlçi+dl^iJIff I 
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L Herethere are some who, professing themselves to be scholars, 
think that the grammars composée by the ancient teachers like Indr a \ 
CandraS Kàsakrtsni', Apisali'' and S â k a t à y a ii a ^ are not 
authoritative; vvhat is said by the trinity of sages alone is authorilative. 
This is indeed rediculous; for the words of Candra and others are 
to bè deemed as authoritative since they are not spoken by untrust- 
worthy persons. Lack of authority ofhuman words is due to nothing 
else but their being uttered by an untrustworthy person; so those who 
speak of the lack of authority for the [grammatical] rules of Candra 
and others will hâve to show the proof for their untrustworthiness. 

2. Their untrustworthiness is not known by direct perception. 
Nor can it be known by the inference *the words of Candra etc., 
are not authoritative, because they are not accepted by the righteous, 
like the non-vedic, words', because [the probans] 'non-acceptance by 
the righteous' is not proved. Who are those that are meant hère by 
[the expression] *the righteous'?. Those who are the votarics of the 
Vedas? Or those who use correct words? Or only those whom you 
accept to be the righteous? 

3. In the first instance it is very clear that the righteous hâve 
accepted other grammars, For, 

a) Vedavyàsa, etc., who were the supermost among the votaries of 
tht Veda hâve used many words which are not noticed by the trinity 
of sages; and it is recorded that *after seeing many a grammar the 
Bharata was composed by the sage' ; 

b) -Sankarâcârya has also ussd the words 'huneî\ etc., ia his 

Prapancasara which are not sanctioned by the trinity of sages;^" 

5. There is much conlroversy regarding this grammarian. Some place him before 
Pânini, while others either bring him down to the Post-Paninian period or 
identify him with the author of the Kâtantra, See Systems of Sanskrit Grammar 

^ ' (SSG) by S.K, Belvalkar, pp. 10 ff. 

6. Candragomin who flourished, probably, in the fifth cenlury a,d. His work 
was made use of by the authors of the Kâàîkfl (K). 

7. Accorduig to the Mahâbhâsya (MB) the author is Kâsakrtsni and his work 
■ ■ Kxisakrtsnam. Dictionary o)' Sanskrit Grammar (DSG) givc^'the form Kâsalcrtsna 

alone as the name of the author. The Ganaratnamahodadîû has only Kâsakrtsni, 
The prâtipadika kâiakrtsna is included* in the vpakZdi (Pâ. II. 4. 69)* and 
arJhanâdi (Pâ. IV. 2. 80) ganas, The Brahmasûîras refer to Kàsakrtsna, an 
author. 

8. A grammarian referred to by Pânini in VI. î. 92, etc. 

9. This is not the ancient teacher known to Pânini, but the Jaina grammarian 
who wiote the éd.kat^y(jLna'éabdmuéâsana and a commentary on it. SSG. p. 68 ff. 

10. The form should bQJuhuyât according to Pânini. Prapancasara (Arthur Avalon, 
Calcutta 1935), VI. 93, 94, 97. In Vl. 91, however, the îoîm juhiiyât is uscd. 
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c) Murârimisra^^ Suresvarâcârya^S etc., who were the best 
among the votaries of the Veda, hâve used the words, visrama, etc.; 

d) the author of the Naisadha, the hero of the followers of the Veda, has 
used 'naivalpamedhasi pato rucîmattvam asya'-'; 

e) Vidyâranyâcârya who was the re-establisher of the vedic 
religion has accepted the view of Sâkatâyana, etc., in respect 
ofthewords kathapayaii, etc.^*, in the Dhaîtivrtîî; 

f) Boppadeva^% the auihor of the Kaumudi and m an y others who 
are noted among the votaries of the Veda hâve used several words 
which are not accepted by Pânini ; 

g) even nowthe revered foilowers of the Veda in the Northern régions 
regard the Sarasvata Granimar/** etc., as auîhoritative; 

h) the Kaumudi^' is accepted (for study) in ail régions; 

i) the votaries of the Fc'</^ priou to Pânini 's birth should bave 
necessarily accepted oniy other grammars; 

and 

j) you yourseif hâve accepted t\\t Prïjîisakhyas vihost rules on Vedic 
usages are quite différent froni those given by Pânini. 



11. Anargharcighàva: 1, 10. (Also see Meghadfitam, I. 27, where Mallinâtha 
remarks : i%?5rmt ^T ?f^ ^STF^^r^rOTÎ^^:;^^ ^Î^N^HI^^VI^Î^: l) 

12. Apparently the author means Bhavabhûti, whose identity with Suresvarâcârya 
has the blessings of a tratiitioQ. See Dinesh Chandra Bhattacharya's article 
in The Indian Hîsîoricaî Ou..rterly, vol. VU, pp. 301-8. In PS uiider Pâ. VU. 3, 
.62, the author men lions th^. form as used by Murâri and Bhavabhutî : 

*^< l f<^ ^^ i;^^ f^^^JT!u{)gh<>fcif ^: Il 

Suresvara's Works, Saîskarinya-siddhi and the Vârtiikas do not hâve visrâma. 
But, if we dépend lîpon the word 5J' in vîsrcmi~di v^e can show non-?aninian 
usages ofSLireûvara. For Tixample, the word avasifum found in the Brhadâ- 
ranyaka-bhZsya'Vârtîikain: H- 1. 465; IV. 3. 728, etc., is non-Paninian. It 
must be avasâtttm as the ro -t :iO is an /. 

13 NaîsadhJyacarita,XllL\3. The forn\ mu^t be >dpat7iedhe as according to Pâ. 
V 4 122thc £7s/csuffix is a,:deJ tomt'£//z5 onîy when the latter is preceded by 
nati/su or dfs, The forra ha , hoA-'ever. been jusiifiedby resorting to an implica- 
tion provid«>d by the v^^ord : :tyam in l'ie sFeiru. See K. 

14 According lo Pânini the form is kathayati. PS admits kathâpayati as advocated 
by Sâkatâyana. ' But in Sàkatâyana under IV. 2. 100 we find kathayati. Roth 
and Monier Williams record kathâpayati, 

15 The MSS. of PS havs Boppadeva îi^though SSG and DSG hâve Bopadeva alone. 
The doubling may be to fccilitatc Dravidian pronounciation. 

16 Ascribed to Anubhûtisvarûpûcârya, though the real author seems to be Naren- 
drâcârya. SSG. p. 17. 

17. The Praknyâ-Kaumudï of Râmacandra. 
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4. [Objection:] The usages of the sages like Vyàsa are valid as 
vedic usages; so where is the need for other graramars to establish their 
validity. The phrase 'after seeing maiiy grammars' can be taken to mcan 
*after seeing the same grammar for many times'^^ 

J^Answer:] In order to justify the vedic usages which are not mentioned 
by the trinity of sages, they (V y â s a , etc.) should hâve resorted to other 
gramraars at least for the rules of Vedic words. It is also not proper to 
assume such a stretchcd meaning for the expression ^drstva hahu 
vyàkaranam\ 

5. [Objection:] Now in the Sûtràs and Varttîkas ^Q find such 
statements as: 'Déviation of thèse rules is found in many cases (in the 
Vedic language)'^^; 'In the Vedic language the rules vary (in many 
ways)"°; 'Ail rules are to be understood as optional with regard to the 
Vedic language'^'; so there is no necessity of the search for another 
grammar. 

[Answer:] This is not correct; because if this be the case, why should 
Pânini and Kâtyâyana instead of being satisfied with thèse state- 
ments exert themselves to expatiate the remaining portion rclated to the 
language? Therefore even for the usages of Vyâsa, etc., other 
grammars of spécial rules can be found. 

.6. It cannot be said that those usages can be obtained from the 
Pràtisàkhyas : for they are also other grammars and so^it is against your 
ov/n words. 

[Objection:] The Pratisâkhyas are spécial grammars; what we do not 
favour is the authority of other gênerai grammers. 

[Answer:] There is no reason why one should like the spécial grammars 
but dislike the gênerai grammars when both are equai in being other 
than the grammar of Pânini. The point that because of the restrictive 
nature of the rules of Pânini there is dislike for other graramars 
similar to that of Pânini will be rcfuted elsewhere [in this treatise]." 
[The verse] that begins with *there are three ungrammatical words in 
thQ Màgha' [and ends in] *Vyàsahas beconie one with them' (i.e., the 
ungrammatical words)" is interpreted by eminent [scholars] taking the 
word apasahda as standing for (ipàniniyasahda by [the method of] 

18. i.e., Taking bahu as an adverb, 

19. Pâ. III. 1. 85. 

20. ibid. V. 2. 122; VI. 1. 34; VII. 1. 8; VII. 1. 103; VIL 3. 97 and VII. 4. 78. 

21. MBonPâ.I.4.9: ^ferFTî qpés^Tî I ^ SïF^ ^ fi^^îï ÏÏ^T^ | 

22. See: Paragraphs 13 and 14. 

23. The source Is to be traced. 
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uttering a part of the name instead of tlie whoîe name/- just like 
[the words] 'ga' and 7û' (standing) for guru and laghu [respectively, 
in the works of prosody]. It is also stated: 

After churning the eighteen Furanas, nine grammars and the 
four VedaSy the Bharata was composed by the sage.*" 

Further, 

Could those gems of words, which the vénérable Vyâsa took 
eut of the océan of grammar, be measured in the small 
puddle of Pânini?^'*'* 

7. (If yousay) Vyâsa îs [to be regarded] not versed in grammar 
for the same reason of using Vedic words as non-Vedic words, (my 
reply is) please do not utter such an ominoas word against the omni- 
scient Vyâsa. • This statement amonnts to cutting your own throat, 
since (according to this) Pânini will also hâve to be deemed as not 
versed in grammar; for he has used Vrdhir adaic where the absence of 
kutva^' is Vedic as has bcen pointed out by the eleborate Bhasya 
beginning with *why there is no kutvatn hère'*'. So let this [argument] 
be closed. 

8. By this [the contention that] the righteous are those wlio use 
correct words is also set à^ide. Pvloreover the [defect of] interdepen- 
dence [in this argument] is also to the point: The words which are 
used by the righteous are alone correct and only ihose who use correct 
words are the rigkteous. That the words used by the righteous alone 
are correct is undisputed in Lhe science of grammar.-® 

9. In this way thethiid view is also fraii. 'Only thosc who hâve 
accepted the vicws of the triiiity of sages aie the righteous' is not said 
by any kruti or smrti\ it is enly your presumption. [If it is contended 
that] since the words of tiie trinity of sagi:5 alone are authoritative, 
only those who acccept theiu are the righteous, your Slessed Self will 
hâve nothing but thebenefu of incurring the [defect of] interde- 

24- MB on Pâ I. 1. 45 {Vârîtika 3) : ' q^ Tr=(^R^?ïïïi; I ^^^tTI ^X -HçkWW 

wi^% I 

25. The source is to be traced. 

26. Devabodha comnientator on the Malu.bharaia h is another version : 

27. Aecording to Pâ. Vlll. 2. 30. c at the end of a word is to be replaced by k. 

28. OnPâ, T. 1. 1. 

29. MBonPâ. I. 3. l,(Vâ. 13): 
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pendence [in the argument], namely, because the words are authoritative 
those who accept them become the righteous. and the words are autho- 
ritative because they are accepted by the righteous. If [it is the idea 
that] the righteous are only those whom you hâve favoured to be so, 
then, they could as well be only those who are favoured by us [to be 
lo] ; and this debate will only prove to be an irrational strife. This is 
what is meant by 'those who know much do not speak without base'. 
This means that as Vyàsa, Sankara and others, who know many 
things would not use words without a base, they should hâve accepted 
other grammars as the source of their usages; thus the probans 'bcing 
accepted by the righteous' is proved. 

10. No verbal testimony of tht Vedas or Manu and the like is 
available showing the lack of authority of other grammars. Nor do we 
lînd any direct statement by the trinity of sages or any other work of 
their followers to repudiate the authority of other grammars. 

1 1 . The statement (found in some places) that the usages like vfsràma 
are not proper"®, really means that such words are to be used according 
to the rules found in other grammars. Otherwise, Murâri and others, 
who hâve always held the words of the trinity of sages in high révérence 
could not hâve made such usages. 

12. More over, Your Honour is beaten by the inter-dependence [of 
your own arguments], for, only when the extra authority of the words 
of the trinity of sages and its followers is established they can rule out 
the treatises of others, and only when the extra weakness of the other 
treatises is established as a resuit of their being ruled out, the extra 
authority of the words of the former can be proved. Besides, this would 
amount to say that the extra strength of the words of the trinity of sages 
is proved only on the strength of the words of the trinity of sages ; thus 
[the defect of] self-dependance is also to the point. 

13- It cannot be said that just as in the case of the statement 'fivc 
cl awed are to be eaten'" the words of the trinity of s?ges are restrictive 
that 'only thèse words: are correct', and so others are not authoritative ; 
for, the absence of such a restriction is évident from the statements made 
very often that 'the [suffixes] ap, etc., are to be followed according to the 
usage'", as well as from the acceptance of akrtiganas* Otherwise, as 

30. K. VIT. 3.34: ^4^?^WT ^f^ Rt^^4j | f^^h S f ^l^t lj rq r H^î^cl VP^ ■ 
also sec f.n. 12. supra, 

31. UaniismrtU V. 17, 18. 

32. MB on Pâ. ÏV. 1. 3; Padamaljari on Pâ. IV. 1. 1. 
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Pânini and kàtyàyana hâve already restricted that 'thèse words 
alonc are correct*, the emendations of the author of the BhTisya would 
hâve no authority. The statements of Kâ ty ây an a would alsobc ruled 
eut by Pânini's restrictive rules. Becausc P a tanj al i is the most 
revered [among the three] in order to avoid the nullification of his words 
other grammars hâve also to be ruled eut." If the words of the three 
sages are taken as restrictive, since thcir rules dealing with the Vedic 
language hâve determined the correct usages, the Pràtisakhyas will also 
hâve to be repudiated. , 

14. [Objection:] Since no spécial rules regarding the Vedic language 
are noticed in the works of the three sages, only the grammars deal- 
ing with the gênerai rules are ruled out by them, not the Prmisnkhyas 
which deal with the spécial rules regarding the Vedic language. 
[Answer :] This argument cannot hold. For even the spécial rules 
regarding the Vedic language are clearly seen in the rules (of the three 
sages) such as *[The sound] o belonging to the vocative singular (is 
pragrhya) when foUowed by a non-vedic f/z'**, 'In the Yajus the word 
uras ending in o will not get euphonie change when followed by a\'^ 
*The (words) deva and sumna [will get a for their last phonème] in 
the K'dthaka-yajus''^ sâhiasvikah,'' '[A vowel] preceded by a pJuta will be 
replaced by yan in order to prevent its elongation','"' etc. It is not to be 
said that the restriction doer> not operate with regard to the Vedic usages 
because of the statement *for the Vedic (language) the rules are to be 
prcsumed in accordance with the usages found"'"; for when the grammar 
in its entirety is recognized to be restrictive, it is hardly possible lo 
cxclude the restrictive nature of the vedic portion which is also included 
in it. The rules regarding the classical language also equaliy follow 
the correct usage of the r ghteous; for again and again onc ônds the 
statement that the grammar closely foUows ihe usage of the righteous." 
Therefore in a grammar which is evidently not exhaustive due to the 
[concept of] akrtigana, etc., it is impossible to hâve a restriction that 
'the usage of thèse words aloiie bring in the unseeii merit'. The restric- 



33. The reading praptam found in the MS. does not makc the sensé coliireni; hencc 
the suggestion to read bâdhram. 

34. Pâ. 1. l. 2 6. 

35. ibid. VI. 1- 117. 

36. ibid. VU. 4. 38. 

37. This rule could not be traced, 

38. Va. onPâ. VI. 1. 77: 

39. MBonPâ. I. 1.6, Va. 1: ^idl^Rf^c^lW «*^^î I 

40. See f. n. 29 supra. 
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tion could only be that 'a merit will émerge by the usage of words similar 
to tliose which are derived hère; and a demerit by the usage of words 
other than thèse'. ''^ 

15. That is why in the context of taddhita when the authorofthe 
Vrtîî made a statement to the cffeet that (the correctness of words is to 
be determined) by following the usage of the righteous/^'' the author of 
the Padamanjarl said: 

'[If it be asked] what is then the grammar for, the ansv/er is this : 
After knowing the [correct] words given in the grammar and noticing the 
persons who use them in the right way, one understands that 'thèse 
persons are the righteous'. This leads to the knowledge that their usages 
other than those [fouiid in the grammar] are also to be accepted. So the 
grammar is for recognizing the righteous'." Therefore [the contention] 
that the grammatical rules are restrictive is set aside. 

16. Further, if it is maintained that the words of those (i.e., the 
three sages) are powerful because of the statement of Bhàsya, 
etc., then it would be easier to say 'my word is authoritative 
because it is said by me'. 

17. Thus it is proved that there is no verbal tcstimony either super- 
human or human teaching the non-authority of other gramraars. This is 
what is meant by *those who know niuch do not speak without base'. 
Ihc scnse is that the author of the Bhàsya, etc., who know niuch would 
iicl make a baseless statement amounting to the non-authority of other 
grammars and the authority of their own words, because it (such a state- 
ment) is vitiated by self-dependence. Even if there be, in certain cases, 
an adverse criticism of other grammars, it is only for the pleasure of 
rcc;soning. Further, more than a hundred of aphorisms like 'hère up to 
the end of the rules referring to the name bham [the rules are] as if they 
hiive not operated*,** though nulliâed by the Bhàsya hâve not been dis- 
cared, So the science of grammar is objective. 

18. [Objeciion :] The authority of the words of tl:e three sages alone 
and the non-authority of other-grammars are proved by [themeansof] 
Presiumption, as otherwise the acceptance of the former alone by the 
majority [of scholars] could not be well accounted for. 

41, MB. vol. ï. p. 8. Va. 1 : ?çt^I^ïig% î[T5^SPTtît 3?n^«ïï ^^W:? 

Vâkyapadîya, L 140. 

42. K, VI. 3. 109. 

43. The quotation is not hère verbal» Also see MB on Pâ. VL 3. 109. 

44, Pà VI 4. 22. 
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[Answer:] This is notcoriect. The acceptance by the majorit) car. be 
accounted for by the reason of [their] having the spécial merits of clarity^. 
brevity, etc. Because of this it is impossible to prove the non-autbority 
of others. Otherwise, becau ic among the works on Logic, Manî'' alone i':^ 
accepted by the majority, the works like KusumanjaîV'' , Kiranava!r\ the 
Bhnsya of Paksila'% etc., would be non-authoritative. In the flejd of 
grammar also for the reason that Kai y a t a's gloss has been accepted by 
many the glosses of B h u r t r h a r i , etc., should be non-authoritative. Simi- 
larly because c:mong the moral codes that of Manu, v,mon$ the 
Puraiias the BhUgavaîa, and araong the Sîksas that which belongs îo 
S a u n a k a are iiccepted by many, other works [in thèse fieldsj would 
be non-authoritalive; and saying so you would becomethe foreniost amonc 
those who do not follow the Vedas. That the works of Paninian schcol 
hâve spécial merit is accepti.ble to us also. What is not acceptable isonly 
the non-authority of others. By this the argument that the grammar of 
Pânini alone is authoritative because it is the one that has bcen 
accepted in interpreting the Mjmamsà^\ etc., is also refuted, It is quite 
reasonable that it is accept:d in the Mtmamsà, etc., beca Lise it is weîl 
known for its merits. By this there is no room for presuming non- 
authority for oihers. This ir, what is meant by [the statement] 'that more 
people prefer a thing is due -o its merits'. 

19. Moreovcr, he who argues as shown above wîll hâve to say hcw 
the correct usage of words existed before P âiiini. It can never be said 
that thcre was no usage of c^^rrect words at that time ; fer [in that case], 
as there could be no corre*. tness [of usager] through Tiha, etc., there 
would hâve been confusion i.i the performance of ail rituals \'- ail would 
hâve also gone to iieli by thi- Uiage of incorrect words ;^^ ail wouid ha\e 
also beconie barbaious.^^ h cannot be maintained that at thaï time 
people knew the correct wt rds without a grammar; for there is the 
inj une lion of the <;ruîi that 'a brahmùna should study and understn.:d the 
F^^û ineluding its e.ix auxili..ries without any motive',^' and (if there 
were no grammar) due to the non-study of the six auxiliaries in their 

45. Tattvacintàmani of Ganges.-pàdhyâya. 

46. An indepenUerit work of U.iayana. 

47. Commentary on thj* Prasaa apâda-bhrsya by Udayana. 

48. Other\vise kncvn as Vâtsy'yana. 

49. Sahara in comnianting on th-e Mîmâmsâ^sFiiras and Kumârila on Safaara's 
Bhasya, etc. 

50. See: MB, vol. î, p. 1. where ûha is one of the purposes of the study of 
grammar. 

51. ibid. p. 2. under dusîah sabdah 'yas tu prayuhkîe\ 

52. ibid. îè'sgr ÏÎ7 ^ijj^^ïr^ 

53. ibid. p. 1. 
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cntirety ail should be non-brahmanas. Nor there is any statement to thc 
cffect that at that time only fivc auxiliarics were to be studied, or that 
thc work of P â n i n i alone is the auxiliary (of the Veda). What thc author 
of the Bhasya too, repeatedly says is : 'therefore grammar is to be 
studied*, " not Taninian grammar is to be studied'. Therefore, becausc 
prior to the Paninian grammar other grammars alone were accepted by 
many, their authority arising from such acccptance, which is othervvise 
inexplicable, cannot be prevented. 

20. Moreover, if we prove the authority of something for thc 
reason of its being accepted by many, the works prior to Pânin i would 
become superior for the simple fact that formerly those works alone 
were accepted by many and are wide-spread even now, but the work of 
Pânini is accepted by many only now because it was not avaiiabic in 
oldcr times. 

21. [Objection :] Although the oldcr works were previously author- 
itative, after the advent of the work of Pânini their authority fadtfd 
away. 

[Answer:] This cannot be so. 

How could the authoritativeness of those which were once 
authoritative be obliterated by the efflux of time ? If it 
could be, even Sruti and Smrti, etc., might loose their 
authority at somc time. 

That is why not caring for the open stavement by «^omebody that 
'the dharma instructed by Manu (prevails)" but in the Krtayuga\ in the 
Kaliyuga too the words of Manu are cited as authority, So authority 
docs not fade away by the efflux of time. There can indeed be a variation 
in acceptance due to the variation in merit. This is what is jneant by 
* how was it before Pânini' . 

22. In this way when the lack of reason for the non-authority (of 
the non-Paninian works) is established, the authority of those works is 
to be established by [the reasoning] 'those who know much do not say 
without base'. [That is to say] the words of Candra and others are 
authoritative, because they are words having some basis, like those of 
Pânini'; 'their words hâve some basis because they are the words of 
those who know much, just like those (of Pânini); 'they do know much 
because they are the authors of the scientific treatises just like Pânini '. 

54- ibid. pp. 1-4: more than ten tiraes: <i4f||c^V%4' bg r î<4><m4j | 
55. Paras ara^smrtî, I. 24. 
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23. Without knowiDg many sidcs of what is to be said nobody 
would attempt to write a scientific treatise. And even if somebody 
attempts, he would become a victim of rcdicule, Thereforc, for thc 
reasons that even those (non-Paninian) authors renowned for their 
scientific treatises must be knowing thc extension of the science of 
îanguage, and that there is no room to suspect them of mistakc or 
déception and if there be, siich a suspicion could hardly be ruled out in 
respect of F ânini also, it is évident that the other (non-Paninian) 
grammars are also authoritative because of their being written by trust- 
worthy persons. 

24. [Objection :] We say that the other grammars hâve no autho- 
rity because they do not serve any purpose inasmxich as the usages of tht 
righteous can bs vindicted by [the method of] implications, etc.^ found in 
the Work of P ânini . 

[Answcr :] This is aho not so. For, in certain instances secing 
thc usage the rules are to be assumed while in certain (other) instances 
seeing the rules the usage is to be assumed - this mu ch is undisputed 
even by those who follow P ânini 's grammar with avowed 
fidelity. As such when a usage is found accepted by the righteous it is 
to be explained by implication, etc. But in the instance of kathàpayaîi, 
etc., v/here the rule (for the usage) is found only in other grammars**, 
how couîd there be non-autlority [of other grammars] on the ground 
that they bave no purpose to serve. Moreovcr, even in the case of the 
usages visrama, etc., accepted by the righteous, the rclavant rules 
, are clearly found in other grammars. Therefore the assumption of 
implications, etc., by force, becomes cumbersome. In spite of this [fact] 
with a désire to display one's self-confidence and an intention to paying 
one's respects to the three sages, if such usages are vindicated by resort- 
to implications, etc., we only welcome it. But this cannot mean thi\t 
the other grammars do not serve any purpose or wield any authority. Lct 
us stop this hère. 

25. Further, the authority of the ancier.t tcachers is acceptable to 
P ânini and othcrs. Forexampî:, in the rules *àni ccîpch\^' *auna 
âpah\^^ etc., the tcchnical n.imes accepted by the anci^ent teaclters arc 
directly maintained. In [the rules] 'According to Sikatâyana 

5(t. i.e., that of éâkatâyana- 

57, Pâ. VII. 3. 105. âh is the name far thc instrumental singular according to the 
pre-PaniBÎan grammars. 

58. ibid. VIL 1.18. auh stands for the dual number of both nominative and 
accusât ive. This samjhâ is taken from thc ancicnts. 
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(the sounds) va and ya may be pronounced with less stress'/" 'Accord- 
ing to Â p i s a 1 i [the rule is] optional when a nominal verb follows'**", 
'B h â g u r i desires an elision of the a m the préfixes ava and 
apr^\ views of the ancient teachers are also directly expressed. 
A rule does not become optional by simply mentioning the names of the 
ûncient teachers; only when their view is recogniz^d as 'this is their 
vicw and this i^ mine', the rule could be optional. Moreover. after 
criticising v/hat is saîd by the ancient teachers, in the instances 'this 
(i,e., concord of gender and number) necd not be ruled because it has 
the authority of conventional term'*'', 'elision [need not also be ruled] 
because of the noncurrency of the etymological meaning'**"', in the ruies 
like *when meaning the kingdom [thèse aflBxes ] eiide'^* Pânini 
clearly accepts the words of the ancient teachers which were once 
criticised. By ihis it is understood that even though in certain cases for 
the sake of the pleasure of reasoning criticisms are oflered, the words of 
the ancient teachers are nevertheless acceptable. 

26. Inthis'way since P à ni ni accepts even that which is criti- 
cised by himself, if elsewhere in the coramentariei, etc., the view 
of the ancient teachers is found criticised, it is only for the 
pleasure of displaying self-confidence in argumentation. Let 
this be understood as such by the learned. Pânini has not, 
therefore, indicated the rejection [of others' words.] 

Therefore he who accepts the authority of what is said by P à n i n i 
alone has [necessarily] to accept the authority of older texts also because 
they are accepted by him (Pânini), This is what is meant by 
* P â n i n i also quotes what is said by his predecessors'. 

27, Moreover, it is said that *this tradition of grammer is 
without a beginning'"^: so it is to be maintained thafc Pânini wrote 
his ueaiise after considering the previous grammars as his source. The 
example, *treatise of P â n i n i' ^^ is given under the rule ' enoiinced by 
him' ''■ and not under * (in the meaning ofj a book made on [a subj':ct]"'^ 



59. ibid. VIII. 318. 

60. ibid. VI. 1.92. 

61. Though this is not found in MB, Rûpûyatâra and PrakriyZ^kaumudJ quote this • 
See vol I. p. 131 arid vol. I, p. 317, respectively. 

62. Pâ. L 2. 53. 

63. ibid.. 1. 2. 54. 

64. ibid. IV. 2. 81. 

65. See Vûkyapadiya, I. 142, 145. 

66, MB. vol. i, p. 12: mm^^RÏT^ qrPf?ft^i 

67. Pu. IV. 3. 101. See also K. 

es. ibid IV. 3. 116. 
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So it is understood that P â n i n i only enounced the science of grammar 
with a différent type of technical précision and did not himself invent it 
Tlierfore, he who says that the previous treatises do not hâve authority 
because they are non-Paninian is virtually proving that the treatise of 
P â n i n i does not hâve authority because it does not hâve any source. 
In this way the demolishment of ail grammars is brought about by 
the great graramarian that you arç. 

28. [Objection : ] Because P â lù n i made his rules after 
considering the ancient treatises as well aj; the usages and rcraovingthose 
deserving rejection, what is not said by P â n i n i is indeed to be rejected. 
[ Answer : ] This cannot bs. If what is not said by P à n i n i is to 
be rejected, it amounts to the rejection of what is explained by the 
Vàrîîîka too. It cannot also be said that although the authors of the 
Sûîras and the Varttika arc not omniscient, there cannot be any doubt 
about the omniscience of the vénérable author ofthe Bhasya, who is 
verily Sesa himself, ^^ and what is not said by him is to be rejected; for 
even though he knows every thing, it is possible that he has not said every 
thing because there is no end of the things to be said." Otherwise, why 
should he détermine the alcpigana, etc. This is sufficient for the présent. 

29. It is, therefore, to be concluded as below : 

The sonofDâksî'^ explained [the science of grammar] after 
considering several [previous] treatises along with the usages; 
those [points] which wae ieft out by him were explaincd by 
K à t y â } a n a ; the sage P a t a lï j a 1 i explained those that 
were not noticcd by Kâtyâyana; and what is not said even 
by him is explained by B h o j a and others after sçeing sonie 
of the usages and [alsoj tliç ancient treatises. 

Therefore it is évident that the authority of the ancient treatises 
which were the source for P â n i n i*3 work cannot be questioued, This 
is what is meant by ' P â ni n i also quotes what is said by his pred- 
ecessors'. 

30. [Objection :] Leiit be as said above in the instances whçre 
there is no disagreement, but where there is a disagreement [of other 
Works] with what is said by P â n i n i, whai is said in oiiicr treatises 
should become nullified. 

69. Ananta, the thousaad-tounged raythical serpant. 

70. cf. MB. vol. î, p. 5: ST^ffg'TPr tC^ M^^WI ^^PJ^ SrfdMc{mg : " 
Prakriyâ Kaumudl, vol. II. p. 794: ^H^^tf4^i«^ % ^ îI^T^P^-S^ÎRI 

71. cf. MB. vol. I, p. 75 : ^ Çît'T^I^f ^1^^4*4 qîf^î I 
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[Answer:] This is not correct. For, the fact that they cannot be nulli- 
lied has corne to stay on account of thcir having authority. As in the 
case of * the ofFering of the oblations after the sun rise or before the sun 
rise" and, *in taking up or not taking up the sodasigraha,'' hère aiso an 
alternative alone îs to be assumed. That is why in the Smrtîcandrîki^*' 
and other Works, at many places, where a disagrement betwecn the 
statements by the authors of moral codes is found, both ("views) are 
raaintained acceptable as alternatives. 

In many places by mentioning the [names of] ancient teachcrs 
for the sake of making the rule optional/* P â n i n i verily 
indicates that in case of a différence in views both arc to be 
acceptcd (as alternatives). 

31, [Objection:] Because two treatises speak of the correctness 
and incorrectness for the same word, actually there are no two words; 
?o it is proper [in' such cases] to maintain a conflict; and as such there 
is no possibility of an alternative as in the case of 'the taking up or 
not taking up {oï thz sQdasi%rahay . 

Answer:] This cannot stand. No treatise instructs [us of J the incorrect- 
ness of what is said by another treatise. We are only instructed by 
l^wayof showingthe direction that the words which are not accountcd 

for by ruies or usages of therighteoqs are incorrect. This is alrcady 
said at the time of criticising the view that the (Paninian) rules arc 
restrictive. Moreover, the taking up of or not taking up sodasl is also 
enjoined by the two rules maintàining it to be a cause of either an unseen 
[merit] or an offence. So, to the question how in this case there could at 
least be an optional activity for those who resort to srutî^ there must be 
an answer; and the sarae answer will hoîd good hère too. Thus it is proved 
thateven if there be an appearance of conflict, either (alternative) is to be 
accepted. This is what is meantby *even in the case of a conflijt an 
alternative is to be assumed'. 

32. Further there can be no conflict bctween the words of P â n i n i 
and others. In the informative aphorisms tiiere cannot be any restric- 
tion that 'thissuffix isadded only to thèse stems'; for there can be no 
restriction with regard to something which is not prsviously known." 
Nor can a restriction be presumed on the ground of the maxini 'ail 
statements are emphatic (in their meaning)*, for the emphasis is even 

72. Km^itaki Brâhmcmayll^l, ^^, 

75. Maiirâjfûnïya-^sami^^y lY* 7, 6. 

74. The WéJl knowiî work of Devanabhatta. 

75. Pâ, VnL3.19, etc. 

76- cf. |Î!l^'Ô*H"^f^ 'M«IW \ 
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possible for the exclusion ofwhatisnot previousl}' known. Otherwisc 
there would be no room for the two types of rules, informative and 
restrictive. Therefore in the case of informatirc rules there can be 
no conflict with other rules even if they contain something extra. And 
in the case of an aphorism which is restrictive by way of its beinj 
an exception to the gênerai rulc, there can be no confiict [with others] 
even if others say something extra; because there is the [acccpted] 
maxim, 'In some places even in the rcalm o^ an exception the gênerai 
rule can operate'^\ 

33. ït is not to be maintained that whcre Fini ni says 'no' 
while others 'yes* there will be a conflict; for by {the maxim] 'those' 
[rules] which are conveyed by the method of implication or inclusion 
in a gana or expression of a *no' are not pcremptory' '% it is stated 
that what is conveyed by [the expression] *no' is not peremptory; so it 
(what is conveyed by *no') cannot be in conflict with others. Nor 
can it be said that there can be a conflict with the arguments advanced 
in the Bhasya, etc. For, 

The arguments are based on the tcchnical maxiras and 
technical maxims are obtained through implications. Thosc 
which are conveyed by implications arc optional; and those 
which are optional cannot be conflicting. 

If the [correct] words wcre to bc known through reasoning 
alcne their correctness wiil be thrown into confusion. There- 
fore the wise prove the [correctness of] words dépend ing npon 
firm usages and ancicnt grammafs even while reasoning is 
empîoyed. That is why in maintaining [the correctne;s of] 
a Word by reasoning, ilie considération of the speaker arissi;/* 
Thervfore whv=:n those are enlightened in the language prove 
a Word in two ways by their reasoning, both are to be accepted 
because both of theni hâve some basis. And the absence of a 
conflict ha^j already been explained. 

34. [Objection:] la certain places even without an implication th« 
reasoning is expressîy conveyed as in the case of the aphorism, 'When 

78. See Faribltâsmclusekhara : ^tM^fâ^ ^ ^T#3r (125) , ^QJtMfed^PlcU*< 
mi), ^m^^lMHÏk^H^ (96). PS, Nyâyakhandai iOill^WHW^^WW^ ' 

79. Namely, whsthcr ho is trustworthy iâpta) qr not. 
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rules of equai force are in conflict with each other, the latter [in the 
order] is to take effect*''"; and in such cases there will be a conflict as it 
(i.e., what is expressly conveyedj is not optional. 

[Answer:] This is not correct; bccause even in the case of an express 
statement, it has been previously pointed ont that there is no conflict 
betweeen the affirmative and négative points. Therefore, ail grammars 
are equally authoritative as they are not in conflict with each other, 
This is what ismeantby the word 'even* in (the phrase) 'even if there 
be a conflict' which indicates that there can be no conflict. 



35. [Objection:] Now let it bç that the ançient grammars are author- 
itative because they are the compositions of sages. But how could one 
speak of the authority for thç words of Bho ja , Boppadeva, etc., 
who belong to the later times. 

[Answer:] Even to this (objection) we say 'those who know much 
do not speak without basis'. Bhoja, etc., who deflnitely know much 
because of their interprétation of ail the rules found in the Bhasya, etc., 
raust hâve composed their treatises depending upou other rules and 
the usages of compétent peoplç; thereforCj those (works) also indeed 
hâve authority just like the works of Pânini and others. In holding 
that in the grammar of the trimty of sages there is the gradation of 
authority in the order of séquence, the reason for such gradation should 
be nothing but 'knowing much more*. For, it is not proper to assume 
an unseen reason when a seen one is . feasible. And such a *knowing 
much" more' is equally possible with , R ho j a and others also. There- 
fore, they deserve indeed spécial respsiBCt. 

^6. The clause beginning with 'tîiôse who know much' has ân.>ther 
meaning also. Those who know riiuch will not makethe baseless statement 
that other grammars are not authoritative. Even Vi d y à r a n y a , who 
definitely knows more when com^^àted to the .e persons hâve not saidso. 
Therefore only due to lack of acquintance with many treatises this 
opponent prattles without any base and sensé ofsha me; so he deserves 
nothing but ridicule. 



Through argumentations' è^'tàf A* persons attempt tô prove the 
ancîent grammars baseless; and proclàim them unacceptable 
[although] the trinity cSTT^ieî^ has not repudiated them. 
The fact is that many peoplç accept tbig (the grammar of 



80, Pâ. L 4. 2. 
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thc three sages) because it has more merits when compared with 
others; that is why this pcrson mistakes ail other treatises to be 
false. 

. 37. In this way, by establishing thc authority of other grammars 
though the attemptof the opponent to establish their non-authority has 
bcen implicitcly wafhed out, his arguments will be repudiated now 
by showing dctailed reasons. 

38. It has been said (by the opponent) that Sankaricârya and 
others while iûtcrpreting the revealed tcxts hâve accepted Paninian 
grammar alone; so it alone is authoritative. The other grammars 
do not hâve authority because they are not accepted for the sake of 
interpreting [the revealed texts]. 

This is flirasy. Even Sankarâcârya, Murâri and others hâve 
accepted other grammars as the basis of their usages. The acceptance or 
non-acceptance for the sake of interprétation is due to their (i.e., thc 
grammars) being known more widely or less; they (i,e., the acceptance 
or non-acceptance) do not serve in establishing authority or non-author- 
ity. The argument itself that they (i.e., the other grammars) are not 
accepted for the purpose of interprétation is not correct; for V i d y â- 
ranya while considering the word kaîhàpayatiy the author of Prasàda*^ 
in many places of his comraentary, Visvesvara - the commentator on 
Naisadha^* - in interpreting the word alpamedhas, Ksîrasvâmi," 
Sarvânanda"* and the author of the Subodhini*^ in interpreting the 
Lexicon of Amarasimha hâve accepted them (i.e., the other grammar) 
in the course of their commentaries. The commentator on the Vedic 
Lexicon*'" has accepted the aphorisms of Bhoja throughout. And in thc 
âge before Pânini their authority alone has to be accepted. It has 
been already said that there is no reason for the fading away of the 
authority once established. - . \ 



81. Vitthala, the commentator on the i*rûA:r/_y5/:aw»îMiiî- 

82. Padavâkyâ'-th.pàhcikâ, Adyar Library, MS. No. 68474. Descriptive Catalogue, 
vol. V, S. No. 174. On leaf No. 128: TF^i^gpPiïï "^ ^"^îl^ ^^ *4^MM I ^- 

83. The Commentary is called Amarakaàodghûtana. Edn. Poona, 1913, 1943. 

84. The commentary is called Tîkâsarvasvam. The author belonged to the Vandi- 
ghatîyi family and the work was composed in 1 160 a.d. 

85. This is a very elaborate commentary on the Afnarakoéa by Jâtaveda-dTksita, 
son of Devanabhatta. The author is supposed to hâve fiourished in the lattcr 
part of the tweifth century. 

86. Durgâcârya, the commentator on the Nirukta of Yâska. 
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39. Then it is said (by the opponent) that the other grammars arc to 
be rejected because of their conflict with what is said by the trinity of 
■ages> whose rules are restrictive that *these alone are correct words*. 
Thii [argument] has also been set aside by refuting in more than one 
way the restrictive nature [of Paninian rules] advanced by the opponent. 
The reason îs also shown that if the Paninian rules are restrictive, 
the vclrttîkas would also become non-authoritative. The argument that 
whcre there is a conflict between two views either alone must be accep- 
ted is also shown as inconclusive in the instances of *the taking up or 
not taking up of sodasV and of the alternatives put forth by two moral 
codes as represented in the Smrticandrîk^^ etc. That there is no con- 
flict because of the absence of restriction (in Paninian rules) is also 
affirmée. 

40. [The opponents' view] that the usages of V y à s a are based on 
the spécial grammars called PrâtisâkhyaSy is also not correct. Because 
it has already been pointed out that when both are equal in respect of 
their being non-Panînian, there is no reason to favour the spécial 
grammars and hâte the gênerai ones. In addition, it will be hardly 
possible in the view of the opponent to maintain the authority of the 
FrâtisâkhyaSy înasmuch as (according to him) the rules (of P â n i n i) - 
on the Vedic language hâve already laid down the restriction that *thcse 
[usages] alone are correct in the Vedas\ 

41. Then it has been said that since the références to the names of 
ancient têachers can be explained by assuming the purpose of making 
the rujes optional, their authority has not been accepted. This is also 
not true. While sayîng 'this is my view and this is hîs', if the authority 
of the other is not accepted, there can be no alternative at ail; so it is 
sélf-contradictory. By simple mentioning of the name [of the têachers] 
the rule i^'ànnot become optional; and if [their] authority is not accepted, 
there is no question of maintaining them (i.e., the références) as indicat- 
ing révérence. 

. 42i î%efïî ït has been argued that this (i.e,, références to ancient 
têachers) can happen as is found in the Mimàitmsày etc., where the nameî» 
of unaoQi^table predece^sors are (some times) mentioned. This is also 
not $9Uîid;,for there the other's view is mentioned for criticising it; 
ijâpÈ^as hère there is no such thing. [The argument] thatthough in 
^^ M^ffi^m^^-sûtra) - taîpramânam bndarnyanasyUnapeksatv^t,^'^ the 
o^er's V5be^ is mentioned as acceptable, while discussing the deities 



«7. JSa|(|«p»/-JM/rû, 1. 1, 5. 
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having a body, etc.," othcr's view is rejccted; so hère (in thc case of 
grammar) also the same can happen is un-sound. For thcre also ail 
the schools of thc Vcdists are found to hâve becn accepted as diflfcrcnt 
vicws. 

43. It bas also becn said that the author of the Kaumudl and othcr» 
ha^e quoted the views of others in order to reveal the expansion of their 
own intellect, and not because of others' authority. This [argument] 
lacks cohérence. By quoting something which is not authoritatire, th« 
dullncss of the intellect alone could be revealed. Thus in the opponent*i 
contention thosc points which go against what we havc said ar« 
rcfuted. 

Thercfore, every thing is fine; because Vainateya! who by 
citing a multitude of others' works only establishes what I hâve 
said, is indced, a very close friend of mine. 



O! the renowned scholars of the celebrated Cola région! 
someone declared the other grammars (than that of P â n i n i) to 
be devoid of authority; thereupon we also said something as 
above. Since this (what I hâve said) has been enounced in the 
[Works like] Kaumudi and Dhctîuvfttî on the basis of their 
(i.e., the other grammars) being equally an auxiliary to the 
Veda (as the Paninian grammar), T hâve written down thii 
with the hope that this would be acceptable to you, O! the 
eminent [scholars] I you may kindly scrutinize this. 

O! Sri Somesvaradîksita!" theforemost among the learncd! 
O! the crudité in both the Mimamsas, grammar and logic! 
having heard of you as one of invincible nobility knowing the 
truth (of things), a réservoir of kindness and well composed, 
I entreat : Hère is something written by me; you, the high- 
minded, may kindly accept this. 



88. ibid. X. 4. 23. Although Jaimini does not explicitely say that deities to whom 
oblatîons arc oflfered do not hâve a physique, ^abara states : t|«%^ WSÇ trw 

*4'WM^ «rran I Also see Khandadeva on this. 
cf. Naisadhïya-carita, V. 39 : /- 

89. He is yet to be identlfied. 
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You hâve written (it is known), the counter arguments in the 
Kïïmadeyavijaya^^. We are extremely anxious to see it. It 
may therefore be immediately sent (to us), The idea [of thit 
request] is that seeing the method of argumentation set forth 
by the clearsighted [scholars] lîke you, we may gct our 
thoughfs clariSed at once. 

When Kâmadeva" employed the reasonîng {also directed the 
weapon)" its {also his) destruction was effected by you through 
effective observations (^fao glance).'* This is indeed proper 
for one who owns the name somesvara and is omniscient. 

There is the god who having armoured himself well protects 
the kingof serpents, who was pushed aside by your érudition, 
by placing him as a bracelet; and the divine river who was 
cast away by the force of your oration, by placing her in his 
mattedhair. In this way, O! the learned Yajîïanârâyana 
Dîksita! you steal away, by your intelligence, the pride of 
of omniscience of even that god, who aflfords protection to 
your enemies.** 

The King who is extensively learned in Politics dépends on you 
to take décision in the matters concerning the country; when 
renowned scholars assemble" with some doubt, you alone stand 
as the judgc; who, even if he be equal to the preceptor of the 
gods, can stand up to you?*' 01 Yajnanârâyana Dîksita! can 
any other person who equals you in wisdom be found ? 



90. According to The New Catalogus Catalogorum, vol. III, p. 348. Kamadeva'Vijaya 
îsa work on gracamar written by Somesvara in reply to a work by Kâmadeva. 

91 . An author of that name as well as the god of love. 

92. The Word Ae/«a is taken faere as the saptami of hetu with référence to the 
author K^adeva and hetu with referenee to Kâmadeva (god of love). 

93. Somesvara Dîksita retaliated the arguments of the author Kâmadeva by 
critical observations, while God Siva destroyed Kâmadeva by His glance. 

94; The thousand-tottgued mythical serpent is supposed to be having infinité 

knowledge. The power of speech is always compared to the force of current of 

r Gaôgâ» The idea seems to be that ^iva is protectÎDg them withojiU knowing 

ôf^their defeat at Yajnanârâyana's haads. The knowledge of .the §çboIar, 

" "énÉii^rç, surpasses that of the God. 

95, The root sthâ in âtma^ada is used hère in its various meanîngis. In ^îie fîrst 
and second instances, 3is accordmgto Pâ. I. 3. 23. Prakâéana-siheyakhyayoé ca. 
PSunderibid., States? tbat Bhalti» etc., interpret the word stkey^i as one who 
depenids on oth^sfor jt^king a décision or who himself îs thejudge \yhen others 
seek a décision.^ Hfcte the root is used in both the sensés, respectively. The 
third sensé *to stand upto' isfouod m the third usage of the root in the verse. 
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liât Yajiiîifi ffisita, k mi i 





